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Our New Name. 





Wira this number of the Pureno.oat- | 


cat JounnaL we have merged Lire Itivs- 


TRATED, which contributes its name as a | 


portion of the title of the united publication. 


The Journat being now enlarged by the | 


addition of z1guT paces, and the choicest 
kinds of matter which have made the 
columns of “ Lire” so widely popular, will 
hereafter find place in the enlarged Journal. 
We intend to abate nothing in zeal, energy, 


and expense, to render the Phrenological | 
| nervous system; but that nervous system is 


and Educational departments of the enlarg- 


ed Journal acceptable and profitable to the | 


reader, and by incorporating with that the 
racy elements of Lirz ILLustratep, to make, 
under the union of both, a Journal more 
extensively useful, practical, and popular, 
than either could be alone. 

It will be seen, by referring to club 


terms, in another column, that 
the enlarged Journal will not 
be increased in price, though 
rendered not only much more 
expensive to the publishers, 
but more valuable to subscrib- 


both will now find new rea- 
sons for aiding in the more 
universal circulation of the 
JOURNAL 
AnD Lirg ILLustRaATED.” 
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PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 
Tus eminent man has a re- 
markable physiology and phre- 
nology. Of him it may be said, 
as it can be of few American 
scholars, that he has, literally, 
“a sound mind in a sound 
body.” He has a capacious 
chest, and breathes deeply and 





PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ. 





freely; a good muscular sys- 
tem, which renders him strong, earnest, and 
active; also a large brain, and a very active 


so amply supported by a healthy and vigorous 
body, that his intellectual manifestations are 


| all normal and healthy. 


We have all seen how confused and dis- 
torted the rays of light are which pass 
through wrinkled window-glass, and also how 
pure and equal the rays which pass through 
glass which is straight, clear, and sound. 





This figure illustrates the distorted, abnormal, 
and eccentric mental manifestations which 
come through the medium of an unhealthy 
physical system—a brain not well sustained 
by a healthy body. Prof. Agassiz, having a 
large, well-developed brain, sustained by a 
most excellent constitution and admirable 
health, sends forth thoughts which are clear, 
normal, distinct, and true, like the sun’s rays, 
which pass through a perfect medium. We 
could almost count on our fingers all the real 
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healthy and well-balanced men to be found in 
either of the three learned professions in our 
country. Nearly everybody is warped, made 
up of strength and weakness not only, but 
their qualities are not exhibited in a harmoni- 
ous and healthy manner, for the simple reason 
that, in the process of acquiring an education, 
the tone of the body has been depressed or 
misdirected. Some have an undue tendency 
of blood to the brain, others have dyspepsia, 


and thousands of others have a peculiar. 


nervous irritability, which seems to unbalance 
the normal action of the mind; and when we 
find, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the legisla- 
ture, or in the halls of science, a man whe 
has maintained the healthy balance of his 
physical constitution and a harmonious action 
of his brain, it gives us a pleasure akin to 
that of the traveler who, having wandered 
among stinted shrubs and dwarfed herbage, on 
arid plains, comes in sight of an oasis of ver- 
dant meadows and trees bearing luscious fruit. 
Prof. Agassiz is like such an oasis, and the 
world is indebted to that health of body, and 
that early culture of body and mind in har- 
mony, for the great results of his labors. 

A side-view of the head of our subject 
would show an enormous development of the 
perceptive organs, and a large development of 
the upper or reflective part of the forehead, 
especially the middle portion; and if the 
reader will look directly in the center, where 
the forehead joins the hair, he will see a dis- 
tinct upward and forward development. This 
is the region of Human Nature and Compari- 
son, which impart to the mind the power of 
discrimination, criticism, and the study of 
analogies in matter, mind, and morals. 

At Causality, on each side of the center of 
the upper part of the forehead, the head is 
largely developed, showing a Websterian ten- 
dency for logic, outreach and comprehensive- 
ness of thought, ability to grasp first princi- 
ples, and to understand the philosophy of 
things and ideas. The whole front-head, from 
the ears, is long and large, showing unsur- 
passed intellectual development. 

Observe, also, that fullness on the temples, 
which is the region of Constructiveness and 
Ideality. He has a remarkable talent for 
comprehending the adaptation and fitness of 
things, for studying the combinations and inter- 
play of thoughts and things—in short, he has 
mechanical and inventive talent, joined to that 
Ideality which gives a creative imagination. 

His large perceptive organs, especially large 
Individuality and Order, which give quickness 
of observation, and order in the arrangement 
of everything. To the thinker, Order imparts 
method to his thoughts, and that harmony in 
the action of the mind which is necessary to 
become a general scholar. The middie of the 
forehead is rounded and prominent, showing 
great power to retain knowledge, and to recall 
it for use when wanted. 
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His Language is amply developed, as seen 
by the unusual fullness underneath the eye. 
His head is comparatively wide through the 
region of the ears, indicating energy, effi- 
ciency, economy, and prudence. The head is 
also high, showing strong benevolence, rever- 
ence, and firmness. 


He is kind, liberal, respectful, persevering, * 


independent, truthful, just, and warmly social 
in his disposition. He is a man of compre- 
hensive intellect, excellent memory, great 
activity, originality, industry, and persever- 
ance. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The science of Natural History has re- 
ceived more illumination from the lips and 
pen of this profound scholar than from any 
other one man of the whole army of those 
“whose names are written on high” in the 
archives of science. Nature seems to have 
designed him for his task in giving him “a 
sound mind in a sound body.” From his birth 
he seems to have inherited a strong constitu- 
tion, which he early improved by his constant 
exposure to the rough mountain-air of his na- 
tive land. In no other portion of our globe is 
there to be found such wild and romantic 
scenery as among the hills of Switzerland, 
and there, too, are the physical features of the 
race most perfectly developed. Besides all 
this, science, learning, and religion have for 
ages been cherished, liberalized, and encour- 
aged among the fastnesses of these eternal 
hills. 

Here, in this invigorating atmosphere, Louis 
Agassiz drew in the first inspiration of his 
mortal existence—it was in the little town 
of Orbe, at Waatland, Switzerland, in the 
year 1807. His father was the intelligent 
and pious pastor to the church of the village, 
and young Louis was early taught the pre- 
cepts of holy living. The good seed thus early 
sown in the soil of his soul has never died 
out, but has been fostered and grown to happy 
results. Almost in his infancy he exhibited 
the strongest love of knowledge. He would 
listen to the conversation of his father and 
those friends who visited him with a mani- 
festation of intelligence quite remarkable in 
so young a child, and when he had learned to 
read he was always found with some instruc- 
tive book in his hand. Before he was ten 
years of age he exhibited a decided predilec- 
tion for the pursuit of natural history. He 
was never happier than in threading the in- 
tricate mazes of his mountain home, or in 
climbing those sharp acclivities in search of 
some new fern, or flower, or fossil, or other 
manifestation of his favorite study, while the 
finding of the least of these filled his soul with 
delight, amply repaying him for all the fa- 
tigue and labor he had underg¢ ne. 

Pastor Agassiz had the sagacity to discover 
the rich germs of intellect in the soul of his 
brave boy, and he determined to use every 








se 


means Within his reach to bring them forth in 
all their due proportions and richness. At 
the tender age of eleven he was sent to Biel, 
where was a celebrated gymnasium. The 
hardy methods of juvenile development prac- 
ticed in that school were admirably adapted 
to the habits and tastes, as well as the phy- 
sique of young Agassiz, and such was his 
proficiency that he was promoted to the Acade- 
my of Lausanne before he was fifteen. Here his 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge led to the 
severest application to his studies, and ena- 
bled him to outstrip his fellow-students in the 
race for academic honors. About 1826 he 
was matriculated at the University at Zurich, 
where his modest bearing, the purity of his 
life, and the close application of his intel- 
lectual powers to his studies won for him the 
respect and even the love of his tutors and 
fellow-students. Here he acquired that broad 
and deep foundation for his knowledge of med- 
icine and the exact sciences which has made 
him a marked man in these studies. Having 
graduated with the highest honors of the Uni- 
versity, he entered the world-renowned schools 
of Munich and Heidelburg. Here he devoted 
himself, for the space of nearly three years, to 
the study of comparative anatomy and its 
kindred sciences, to no branch of which was 
he more devotedly given than to chemistry in 
all its wide and liberal range. It was from 
the latter of these institutions that he received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

While pursuing his studies at Heidelburg, 
and after his graduation, he devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of the natural 
history of the piscatory races. It was about 
this time that the celebrated Martius asked 
and obtained his assistance in compiling and 
editing his famous work containing an ac- 
count of the fishes, discovered by Spix, in the 
waters of Brazil. The arduous and delicate 
task of arranging and classifying the one 
hundred and sixteen species of fishes which 
Spix had discovered, fell entirely to the hands 
of our youthful student; yet so successfully 
was this werk accomplished, that there has 
not yet occurred the necessity for a re-classi- 
fication. Immediately on the conclusion of 
this great work, he wrote and published his 
‘¢ Natural History of the Fresh-Water Fishes 
of Europe,” a work of great thoroughness, and 
which has become a text-book for students in 
this department of science. Nearly in con- 
junction with this, his untiring pen gave to 
the world his “‘ Researches on Fossil Fishes,” 
and his “ Descriptions of Echinodermes ;” 
themselves a rich library of scientific knowl- 
edge. It was wonderful to behold the amount 
of literary labor of which he was capable. 
He seems to have been possessed of powers of 
mental enduranee which were actually inca- 
pable of fatigue or ennui. No sooner was 
one work accomplished, than with a spirit re- 
freshed, rather than wearied with past tasks, 
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he entered upon his new labors with a zeal 
which knew no bounds or satiability. 

It was while engaged in these works that a 
friend sent him a fish-scale, of peculiar shape, 
which had been exhumed from the chalk 
formations beneath the city of Paris. It had 
once belonged to a race of fishes now extinct, 
and this was the only available testimonial 
which had come to the hands of any scholar. 
Nothing daunted, Agassiz set to work to give 
from these slender materials the exact posi- 
tion and relation of this antediluvian among 
his tribes. He first drew a profile of the ex- 
tinct fish, placing the acquired scale in its 
proper place, and then gave it a name and de- 
scribed its habits, etc. He then sent the 
drawing, together with the description, to the 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, then, as now, 
issued at Paris, where it was published at 
length. Five years subsequent to this publi- 
cation, in which Agassiz had risked his repu- 
tation, his friend fortunately discovered a per- 
fect fossil specimen of the defunct race of fish- 
es, and sent it for his inspection. Upon ex- 
amination, so accurately had he made his 
drawing, not a single line had to be altered. 

Professor Agassiz has not been a mere stu- 
dent of the outward world; he has “ looked 
through nature up to nature’s God.”’ From 
all his scientific researches he has resolved, to 
his own satisfaction, several of the popular 
questions of theology prevalent in the world. 
About twenty-five years since he gave the 
world his famous work, “ Study of the Gla- 
ciers,” in which he controverted the popular 
idea of the creation, and the planetary changes 
which the surface of the earth has undergone 
since it became a planet. The religious and 
scientific schools were startled by the views 
advanced by this astute savan, and the whole 


try. He explored the land and the waters all 
along the coast of our seaboard, from the far- 
ther shores of Lake Superior to the Atlantic, 
and from the sunny shores of the Pacific to 
the waters of the Passamaquoddy. At this 
jime he was called, by the University of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to the chair of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, which we believe he still 
oceupies with honor to himself and usefulness 
to the University. He afterward received a 
call to the professorship of Comparative An- 
atomy in the University of Charleston, South 
Carolina, but on due deliberation decided to 
remain in Cambridge. 

But, after all, it is the morale of the man 
that renders him a favorite in all the circles 
of his acquaintance. Modest, affable to his 
inferiors and respectful to his compeers, his 
society is eagerly sought and cordially cher- 
ished by all whose opportunities bring them 
into contact with his gigantic intellect and 
gentle, childlike nature. His history is one 
which every youth of our land should study, 
and whose pure character he should strive to 
emulate. 





[For Life Mlustrated.} 


BEAUTY AND INTELLIGENCE. 


BY MRS. R. S. HUME. 





Ir has been remarked that persons in whom 
the moral sentiments and the intellect pre- 
dominate are seldom remarkable for beauty. 
Indeed, it is generally conceded that a major- 
ity of highly intellectual persons have been 
plain, and some of them exceedingly so. The 





literary world was filled with the controversy | 


which they evoked. The modesty with which 
he threw these opinions before the world has 
only been equaled by the bearing and courage 
with which he has constantly maintained and 
defended them against church and college. If 
a complete revolution of these long-established 
opinions may not rationally be expected, yet 
a marked change is already apparent in the 
faith of thousands. 

Mr. Agassiz has studied with great care the 
historical record of the world, and made him- 
self familiar with the political constitutions of 
the various countries of mankind, and their 
practical workings with the respective na- 
tions among which they have been cherished. 
After long and impartial examination, he de- 
cided in favor of the government of the United 
States, and resolved to become a loving and 
obedient subject of the same. Accordingly, 
some twenty years since, he took up his resi- 
dence with us, becoming a naturalized citi- 
zen. Immediately on reaching our shores his 
indefatigable spirit set to work to examine the 
physical features of our widely-spread coun- 


superficial observer might suppose that the 
Great Creator, designing to be impartial in 
His gifts, bestows beauty on some and a high 
order of intelligence on others. The reflecting 
mind, however, discovers a more immediate 
cause. Beauty naturally elicits admiration, 
admiration produces flattery, flattery begets 
vanity, and vanity devotes its leisure time to 
the contemplation of its own charins, the dec- 
oration of its person, and preparing for re- 
newed adulation. The organ of Approbative- 
ness becomes extremely active, and such per- 
sons are not content with past victories, but 
are always thirsting for fresh conquest. Under 
these circumstances, the intellect and moral 
sentiments are little cultivated. Could we 
trace the history of literary persons, perhaps 
we should ascertain that many of them had, 
by some casualty, been cut off in early life 
from the common routine of amusements pe- 
culiar to their class. The deformity of the 
Rev. Henry Giles may have had much influ- 
ence, by depriving him of the society of his 
fellows and the pleasures attending such so- 
ciety, in producing the profound thinker and 
eloquent orator. His misfortune threw him 
into seclusion, and the human mind, when 





| deprived of external sources of enjoyment, 
instinctively turns within itself for extertain- 





ment. Hence, probably, arose the habit of 
investigation—of observing the qualities of 
external objects, and the relation they bear to 
each other. While listening to his eloquence, 
we forget his deformity ; every blemish is, for 
the time, thrown into the shade. We watch 
his lips with strict attention, and are con- 
vinced by his reasoning. Elizabeth of En- 
gland was plain in person, yet, notwithstand- 
ing her unusual strength of mind, she was 
given to vanity. The extravagant praise be- 
stowed on her by her subjects, and the excess- 
ive flattery of numerous lords and princes, who, 
for more than twenty years, vied with each 
other for her affections, in order to share her 
power, deceived even the masculine mind of 
Elizabeth, and caused her to believe she was 
very beautiful. She painted her face, and 
seldom appeared twice in the same attire, and 
at her death left one thousand dresses in her 
wardrobe. Elizabeth loved literature and 
aspired to authorship. Notwithstanding the 
cares and duties devolving on her as a sove- 
reign, and her amusements, her tournaments, 
and grand progresses through her domains, 
still she found intervals of leisure to return to 
her favorite studies. But her literary taste 
had been formed before she was exposed to 
flattery or subject to vanity. In her youth 
she was considered an unfortunate princess, 
because imprisoned by her cruel sister ; but it 
is probable that to this long and solitary con- 
finement she owed much of her greatness. 
Books were her only companions, and, having 
a quick apprehension and a retentive memory, 
with large reflective organs, she assiduously 
cultivated the remarkable talents for which 
she was afterward distinguished. The ladies 
of her court and kingdom, in imitation of their 
queen, devoted themselves to literary pursuits ; 
and in no age can England boast so high an 
order of intelligence among its females as 
during the reign of Elizabeth. 





A WORD FOR PHRENOLOGY. 


[A gentleman, a stranger to us, residing in the State of 
Missiesippi, writing recently on business, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, which we think are too good to be lost, 
and which, no doubt, he will be surprised to see in print. 
~ Eps. Paren. Jove.) 


“ SeveRAL years ago, while in Yale College, 
I read some of your publications, and liked 
them. Having graduated in 1854 at that no- 
ble insfitution, I, of course, studied there the 
old system of Mental Philosophy—that of 
Hamilton, Reid, etc. ; but with nearly seven 
years of close observation of men under cir- 
cumstances giving me great varieties of char- 
acter for observation, I am becoming more and 
more convinced of the truth and value of 
phrenalogical science. More than a year ago 
I bought about fifteen dollars’ worth of your 
works and publications. I read Combe on 
the ‘Constitution of Man,’ and after, and, 
indeed, somewhat before, reading, I thought 
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much on the charge against you as being 
materialists, and the alleged conflict of your 
system with the doctrine of responsibility— 
but | see no consistency in the charge. Chiris- 
tianity, or rather its modern expounders, will, 
I think, find, ultimately, that the science of 
Phrenology will claim for its rugged places, 
valleys, and strata the same respect which 
enlightened Christians are already extending 
to similar protuberances, deficiencies, and pe- 
culiarities which Geology has pointed out on 
and in the cranium of old mother earth. As 
the best Christians now read the Bible and 
Hugh Miller together, it is not improbable 
that in a few years they will read the Bible 
and Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Caldwell, and 
Fowler together ; and when they do so, they 
will probably find a family of works living 
together as peacefully as ‘Barnum’s Happy 
Family,’ but with more solid and beneficial 
ends than that of mere exhibition, although 
the exhibition, even, in the instance stated, 
illustrates the secret of adaptation, and teaches 
us to find in apparent incompatibilities the 
common ground upon which all truth stands. 
As we approach unity, we approach God.” 





PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 





[concLeDED From Pace 51] 


| dictory, it is unqualified nonsense. 


aw 


change in it can be effected ; nor were such 
means in their possession, would they know 
how to use them. As respects any form of 
mental improvement, therefore, education. con- 
ducted on their notions, would be wholly un- 
availing. They radicate in the spirit the 
scions of vice, which nothing but the Creator 
of the spirit can pluck out. 

On the principles of this hypothesis (if, in- 
deed, principle can be predicated of a thing so 
incongruous, vague, and unintelligible) fatal- 
ism is complete. Unless supernatural agency 
come to his aid, each individual must be in 
the constant commission of his besetting sin. 
For the extinguishment of the propensity giv- 
ing a proneness to it, his spirit can not be 
changed except miraculously; nor has it any 
separate portion, in which a virtuous and 
countervailing sentiment ean reside. But to 
allege that a vicious and a virtuous disposi- 
tion can inhabit the same point of either spirit 
matter, is rank absurdity. In truth, to 
represent the human spirit as an indivisible 
substance, possessing at once, within its own 
compass, a heterogeneous mass of vices and 
virtues (for human virtues have an existence 
as well as human vices)—a representation of 
this sort is not only unintelligible and contra- 
So replete 
is it with folly, and so repulsive to common 
sense, that, when thus analyzed, stripped of 


or 


| its garb of superstition and prejudice, which 


Witt anti-phrenologists deny or even con- | 


trovert any of these allegations ? 
assert that they can, by education and train- 
ing, so far improve the human spirit as to 
convert it from a feeble to a strong, or from an 
immoral to a moral one? Will they even haz- 
ard their reputation, by declaring their positive 
knowledge that education operates on the spirit 
at all? If so, they hold their reputation by so 
frail a tenure that they will certainly lose it. 
They do not know, nor does anybody else, that 
he experiences in his spirit the slightest 
change by any form of education he can re- 
ceive. On the contrary, there is strong reason 
to believe that he does not. That his organ- 
ized matter is changed by education, can not 
be doubted ; because the fact is susceptible of 
proof. But that the human spirit is precisely 
the same after education that it was before, is 
& position which, though not, perhaps, demon- 
strable, there is much more reason to believe 
than to doubt. As already stated, if it be in 
any way altered, no matter whether for better 
or worse, its identity is destroyed, 

Such are some of the defects of the hypothe- 
sis maintained by anti-phrenologists and meta- 
physicians respecting the moral improvement 
of man by education and example. They im- 
plant vicious propensities in the spirit, from 
which they are utterly unable to remove them. 
They know not that the spirit can be changed ; 
they are ignorant of any means by which a 


Will they | 





has so long concealed and protected it from 
derision, and exhibited in its naked form and 
fallacy—when thus dealt with, no one will 
have the weakness to adopt and defend it. 
Yet has it been the doctrine of metaphysicians 
since the days of Aristotle, and is the doctrine 
of anti-phrenologists at the present day. And 
[ repeat that, as far as it deserves any name, 
it is unsophisticated fatalism. And the reason 
of this assertion has been already rendered. 
The doctrine, if it can be so called, infixes in 
the spirit of man an active principle of vice, 
from whose destructive influence no earthly 
means can rescue it. All hope of amendment, 
therefore, from human efforts being thus ex- 
tinguished, our race has no alternative, under 
this scheme of philosophy, but to sin on, in 
utter despair of sublunary aid, and looking 
for the means and the process of reform ez- 
clusively from above. But on the fallacy, un- 
christian character, and ruinous tendency of 
this hypothesis, it were a waste of time in me 
to dwell any longer. I shall therefore decline 
all further consideration of it, with the single 
remark, that if, by a thorough examination of 
the subject, metaphysicians and enti-phrenal- 
ogists can convict me of a single error in pre- 
ferring against their scheme of philosophy the 
charge of fatalism, it shall be instantiy re- 
nounced. Meantime, as relates to such charge, 
let the doctrines of that philosophy, as just 
represented, be fairly contrasted with those of 
Phrenology, and the issue be marked. 








Here, in their characters and bearings, all 
things present themselves under not only a 
different, but an opposite aspect. Phrenolozy 
offers no such disrespect and injustice to the 
Deity, through an accusation of His works, as 
to admit of the existence of a human propen- 
sity, one of the constitutional elements of man, 
vicious in ils nature. Such an admission would 
virtually pronounce the Creator to be the au- 
thor of unqualified evil. Our science only ad- 
mits that certain propensities belonging to 
man may become sources of vice, through the 
fault of their possessor, who negligently allows 
them to run to excess in their action, pampers 
and urges them to such excess by improper 
practices, or in some other manner misapplies 
or abuses them. And all these things he does 
voluntarily ahd of choice, having it amply in 
his power to prevent or avoid them. In this 
ease, I say, no shade of imputation is thrown 
on the Deity, as if He were actually the au- 
thor of sin; whereas it is impossible, as might 
be easily made to appear, to defend from that 
irreverent and impious charge the doctrines of 
anti-phrenology. But, without farther remark 
on the errors and mischiefs of that fast-fading 
scheme of mental philosophy, I shall again 
turn to its opposite, and, as respects the charge 
of fatalism preferred against it, bring its doc- 
trines more strictly to the test of observation 
and experience, reason and common sense. 

According to the doctrines maintained in 
Phrenology, none of the mental faculties of 
man, in their natural and well-regulated con- 
dition, as already mentioned, are tributary to 
vice; and but a few of them can become so, 
even in cases of excess, misapplication, and 
abuse. These are Amativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Acquisitiveness, and Se- 
cretiveness ; and they have their seats, not in 
simple spirit, but in compound material organs, 
whose vigor of action, if likely to become ex- 
cessive in degree, and vicious in its issue, can 
be restrained and overruled in a manner to be 
presently described. 


From this enumeration it will be perceived 
that all the faculties which, by their excess or 
abuse, may minister to vice, belong to the 
animal compartment of the brain. In oppo- 
sition to these, or at least as a balance to 
bridle their impetuosity, and prevent their 
propensities from running into vice, may be 
arrayed the réflective faculties, all the strictly 
moral faculties, and the most powerful of those 
that may be called semi-moral. By this an- 
tagonism of mental powers, the mind can be 
held in a state of equilibrium, as relates to 
vice and virtue; or rather, as will presently 
appear, a preponderance toward the latter 
may be easily imparted to it. 

The restrictive faculties, more especially 
referred to as being best quaiified to withhold 
the mind from vice, and incline it to virtue, 
are Causality and Comparison, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscienti Self-Esteem, 
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Cautiousness, Love of Approbation, and Firm- 
ness. And these are also seated in cerebral 
organs, most of them comparatively large and 
powerful: and they may all be materially 
augmented in size and strength by suitable 
training. It might be correctly added, that, 
in many cases, Hope, Wonder, and Ideality 
unite their influence to that of the more strict- 
ly moral and the reflective organs in the pre- 
vention of vice and the promotion of virtue. 

Such, in its relation to morality and im- 
morality, vice and virtue, is the constitution 
of the human mind. It possesses five facul- 
ties which may, by excess, neglect, and abuse, 
lead to vice, and eight, at least, of about equal 
strength, whose only tendency is toward vir- 
tue; and another which, in co-operation with 
the latter, gives them steadfastness and per- 
severance. In addition to these, three more, 
as just mentioned, co-operate occasionally in 
the same good cause. And it is repeated that 
the organs of the faculties which may minister 
to vice can be enfeebled not a little, and those 
of the faculties which, from their nature, must 
subserve the cause of virtue and sound morals, 
in an equal degree invigorated, by a judicious 
and well-concerted scheme of education and 
training. Thus may the balance in favor of 
virtue be made greatly to preponderate. 

If a mind thus constituted and disciplined 
can have any liability or propension to fatal- 
ism, it must be to a fatalism of virtue, rather 
than of vice. Its leaning must be toward 
moral rather than immoral actions. Any one 
of the strong moral faculties will be as likely 
as any one of the animal to become the ruling 
passion of the individual, and sway his con- 
duct. And when the reflective and all the 
moral faculties unite and co-operate, they 
must necessarily predominate in influence and 
action over any one or two, or even all of the 
animal faculties, and not only restrain their 
propensity to crime, but prove, in their own 
joint power, a certain and abiding fountain of 
virtue, For the more complete illustration 
and establishment of this point, a brief anal- 
ysis of it will be sufficient. 

Suppose an individual with Destructiveness 
so largely developed as to give him a propen- 
sity to the shedding of blood. His confeder- 
acy of antagonizing organs, if duly cultivated 
and strengthened, will be more than sufficient 
to restrain him from crime. They are as fol- 
lows : 

Benevolence, in the emphatic language and 
subduing tones of clemency, kindness, and 
mercy, implores him to do no injury to the 
object of his malice, and to inflict no pain on 
his connections and friends. Veneration sol- 
emnly warns him, in the name of all that is 
sacred and holy—especially as he regards the 
precepts, example, and injunctions of the wise, 
the good, and the revered of all ages, climes, 
and countries, and the commands of his God, 
with the penalty annexed in case of violation 





—to withhold his hand from the meditated 
deed. Conscientiousness, in a manner no less 
stern and mandatory, admonishes him to ab- 


stain from an act which is not only unjust and | 


flagrantly wrong in its own nature, but which 
can hardly fail to visit him in future, whether 
sleeping or waking, with the condemnation of 
repentance and the agonies of remorse. Self- 
Esteem assures him that he will forfeit and 
irrecoverably lose whatever sentiment of self- 
respect and personal dignity he may have 
hitherto possessed, and will pass the remain- 
der of his life under a deep and withering 
sense of self-degradation. Approbativeness 
will remonstrate with him on the loss he 
must sustain in the regard of his fellow-men. 
Cautiousness, invoking him to beware, will 
alarm bim for his personal safety and welfare. 
The reflecting faculties will place before him, 
in colors of blood. the fearful and ruinous, con- 
sequences of the deed of guilt. And Firmness, 
uniting with these virtuous associates, will 
give stability to their resolution and perse- 
verance to their efforts. And I repeat, that 
Hope, Wonder, and Ideality, being much more 
akin to good than evil, and much more grati- 
fied with beauty than deformity, will not fail 
to unite in the praiseworthy association. 

Such is the confederacy of moral and re- 
flecting organs and faculties that may be ar- 
rayed against a single animal organ, each of 
them individually being nearly, and some of 
them entirely, equal to itself in size and 
strength, to withhold it from crime. And 
they can effect their purpose as certainly and 
easily as seven or eight men, each equal in 
strength to the intended offender, can, when 
resolutely determined on it, prevent a single 
man within their reach from perpetrating 
murder. And the same confederacy may be 
brought to act against any other animal organ, 
and stay its movement, when about to plunge 
into some immoral and forbidden deed. 

Is Acquisitiveness about to lead to theft, 
swindling, or any other form of felony or 
fraud? These acts are odious to the same 
organs with murder, and will, on the same 
principles, and with the same salutary result, 
be opposed by them. Is Combativeness on 
the eve of a lawless quarrel or a mischievous 
riot? Does Secretiveness meditate deceit or 
duplicity, treachery or open falsehood? Or 
does Amativeness urge to an act of profligacy 
and dishonor? In either case, the combina- 
tion of the higher organs to preserve peace 
and morality, and to prevent crime, is the 
same. And, provided those organs are trained 
and invigorated, as they are and ought to be, 
their success is certain. It is as certain, I 
repeat, as is that of eight strong and resolute 
men over asingle man, not superior in strength 
to either of them, in the following case : 

The party is assembled in the same room. 
A stranger enters, to whom one of them is 
hostile, and whom he is determined to assas- 





sinate, the others being privy to his felonious 
design. That it is perfectly in their power to 
prevent the deed, provided they act opportunely 
and in concert, will not be denied. With equal 
ease, moreover, could they restrain the indi- 
vidual from the commission of any other crime 
or misdemeanor, were his purpose known to 
them. And the propensity of an organ to 
vicious indulgence is never concealed from 
him who possesses it. If he falls into his be- 
setting sin, therefore, he can not excuse him- 
self on the plea of ignorance. He can not, I 
mean, plead that his superior organs were not 
apprised of the lawless propensity of the in- 
ferior one. His consciousness sufficiently ad- 
vises him of the fact. 

Thus simple and efficient (I might say per- 
fect) is the system of moral checks and bal- 
ances which Phrenology recognizes and pre- 
sents, and the mode of establishing it which 
it so plainly teaches. Is it inquired of me 
what that mode is? I reply, that it consists 
in giving to the moral and reflecting organs 
and their faculties an ascendancy in power 
and influence over the animal ones, by culti- 
vating and strengthening the former by exer- 
cise, and restraining and moderating the ac- 
tion of the latter, in case they be inordinately 
and dangerously vigorous. 

Am I asked again, in what way the animal 
organs of the brain may be reduced in power, 
when they threaten to become a source of“ an- 
noyance and crime? I reply, in the same 
way in which any other organ of the body 
may be reduced in tone and weakened in ac- 
tion. Protect those organs from every form 
of unnecessary exercise and excitement, and 
thus keep them tranquil, which may be effect- 
ed without difficulty, and the work is done. 
Their power is diminished and their excess 
prevented. Not more certainly are the mus- 
cles strengthened by exercise and enfeebled by 
inaction than the organs of the brain. By 
judicious exercise is every portion of the body 
invigorated, and by withholding exercise de- 
bilitated. This is a maxim as incontestably 
true as that things equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to one another. 

In Phrenology, then, I repeat, there is no 
fatalism. Or if there be, its cast is moral. 
For, under such a scheme of education and 
training, as may be easily accomplished, the 
confederacy of faculties leaning toward virtue 
is much more powerful than any single fac- 
ulty, whose excess of action may lead to vice. 
And the animal faculties, especially when 
their propensities are inordinately strong, do 
not act eonfederately, but seek each one its 
own individual gratification. 

As far as concerns the vindication of Phre- 
,nology from the charges of materialism and 
fatalism, I might here close my paper. But 
I have promised a few remarks of a more di- 
rect and pointed character on the subject of 
Free Will; and to the fulfillment of that 
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promise I shall now proceed, with the settled | 


design that my remarks shall be brief. And 
first, of the meaning that should be attached 
to the term Will. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists con- 
sider the will as a distinct faculty of the mind, 


possessing a control over certain other facul- | 


ties. 
as only a function or mode of action of the in- 
tellectual faculties ; for to that elass of facul- 
ties alone does it belong. It is nothing, there- 


Phrenologists, on the contrary, regard it | 
| comforts are complete. 


fore, but a power of applying those faculties | 


at pleasure to certain selected purposes and 
pursuits. 

As respects itself, however, the will is not 
so free as to be arbitrary. It is controlled, as 


already mentioned, by causes under the de- 


nomination of motives. And those motives 
govern it in its actions, as certainly and uni- 
formly as gravitation governs the movements 
of the running stream and the falling body. 
Am I asked what these will-controlling mo- 
tives are, and whence they are derived? I 
answer: They are propensities or appetites in 
the form of desires, and are furnished by the 
affective faculties of the mind—I mean, by the 


animal propensities and the moral sentiments. 


It is in some shape for the gratification of 


these that the intellectual faculties will to | 


act, or not to act. 


Provided, therefore, the | 


affective faculties be suitably educated and | 


correctly inclined, the intellectual faculties, 


ing their desires, will necessarily minister to 
the establishment of sound morals and the 
promotion of virtue—and the reverse. Are 
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pressor, and thus disarms cruelty of its power 
to injure. Are they broken-heartedly and 
hopelessly languishing in a dungeon? He 
throws open their prison door, and restores 
them to light, and liberty, and joy. Are they 
in want of food, and clothing, and a place of 
shelter and residence? He provides them 
with all, and does not leave them until their 
While thus engaged, 
though his will is under the control of his 
moral faculties, he feels that it is free. And, 
under that impression, he would severely con- 
demn himself did he refuse to obey the virtu- 
ous impulse. In this way do the affective 
overrule to their purposes the intellectual 
faculties. 

In another person, who is defective in Con- 
scieniiousness and Veneration, the predomi- 
nant faculties are Acquisitiveness and Com- 
bativeness. He is in need of money, but being 
too idle and unprincipled to resort to the re- 
sources of honest industry, his boldness de- 
termines him to gratify by robbery his lawless 
eupidity. Here, again, the will conforms to 
the overruling propensity. Accordingly, the 
intellectual faculties being put into requisi- 
tion, suggest the time and place most suitable 
for the ambush, and provide the weapons to 
be employed on the occasion. Nor is the will 
under the slightest degree of constraint, though 
actually controlled by the master propensities. 


| In proof that it is not constrained, if, instead 
in providing means to gratify them by meet- | 
| armed, and carrying with them immense 


of one traveler unarmed, four or five well- 


wealth, approach the place of the robber’s 


| concealment, though his Acquisitiveness burns 


the affective faculties so uneducated, or so | 
badly educated, that those belonging to the | 
animal compartment of the brain are loose | 
and unbridled in their propensities, and pre- | 


ponderate over those of the moral and reflect- 
ing compartments? In such a case, the intel- 
lectual faculties become the panders to evil 
and licentious passions and minister to vice. 
In each instance the affective faculties, though 
they have no will of their own, furnish the 
motives which govern the will, and, through 
the instrumentality of it, throw the intellect- 
ual faculties into action. 
proposition : 

An individual, in whom Conscientiousness 
and Benevolence are predominant faculties, is 
introduced to a family that has suffered wrong 
and oppression, and been reduced by them to 
poverty and bitter distress. A strong desire 
is awakened in him to redress their wrong, by 


To exemplify this 





having justice done to them, and to relieve | 


their sufferings by offices of kindness and acts 
of beneficence. And to this desire his will 
conforms. Hence, to furnish means for the 
accomplishment of his intention, his intellect- 
ual faculties are immediately at work. Are 
the sufferers still agonized by the actual con- 
tact of the rod of injustice? That rod he in- 
dignantly snatches from the hand of the op- 








with ardor for the booty, he, notwithstanding, 
shrinks from an attack. Why? Because his 
Cautiousness, taking the alarm, warns of the 
danger of an encounter with so formidable a 
party, and assumes, for the time, the control 
of the will. 

In a third case, an individual being unprin- 
cipled from a lack of the moral organs and 
faculties, is strongly marked with Acquisitive- 
ness and Cautiousness, and is defective in 
Combativeness. Such a man possesses the 
elements of a thief, and will basely purloin 
what he has not the courage to procure by the 
pistol. Here, again, the will is influenced by 
the dominant propensities, unbridled Acquisi- 
tiveness pointing to the property to be gained, 
and Cautiousness to the mode of gaining it. 

In every other voluntary transaction, wheth- 
er virtuous or vicious, the mental machinery 
concerned is the same. The affective faculties 
furnish the motives to action, and lead the in- 
tellectual faculties, through the medium of the 
will, to prepare the means. 

In conclusion, though I do not pretend to 
have completely solved, in the foregoing pages, 
the problem of Free Will, because I deem such 
solution impracticable, I trust I have shown 
it to be fully as compatible with Phrenology 
as with any other scheme of mental philoso- 





phy. And that, perhaps, should be the sum- 
mit of my aim. But in alleging that it is 
much more compatible, I might safely defy 
metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists to put 
me in the wrong. 

Phrenology unquestionably furnishes,through 
the affective faculties, the motives between 
which the will may choose, in a much more 
simple and intelligible manner, than any other 
scheme of mental philosophy with which I am 
acquainted. In truth, I know of no other 
scheme in which the existence and operation 
of such motives is intelligible at all. The 
hypothesis that the motives, and the will, and 
the memory, and the judgment, and the im- 
agination are all seated in the mind, which 
is even less than a partless indivisible point— 
such an hypothesis amounts to a mental laby- 
rinth, which I have neither the sagacity to 
thread, nor the courage to attempt it. 





TALK WITH READERS. 


T. A. D. Did Dr. Gall say that the only 
way to prove Phrenology was to destroy cer- 
tain portions of the brain, and thus show that 
certain faculties of the mind were thereby 
destroyed ? 

Ans. No. Dr. Gall discovered Phrenology 
by other means, and though, like other medical 
men of his time, he may have experimented in 
that way on animals to learn the seat of 
muscular motion in the brain, he never to our 
knowledge even contemplated so absurd a 
practice as to commit multiplied homicides to 
verify his theory of the relation of brain to 
mind. 

2d. How and by what means were the 
organs of Hope and Conscientiousness dis- 
covered ? 

Ans. By repeated and long-continued ob- 
servation on people who had the faculties in 
question strong and weak, and on those who 
were insane in these respects. 

3d. Please describe the peculiar develop- 
ment of the organ of Language which in- 
dicates the memory of names. 

Ans. That kind of memory, we think, de- 
pends on a combination of faculties with 
Language, among which are Individuality, 
Order, Tune, and Continuity. 

4th. Have eminent men received Phrenology 
as a science ? 

Ans. The celebrated Dr. Vimont was ap- 
pointed by his fellow-members of the Royal 
College of Medicine of Paris, to investigate 
Phrenology and report upon its claims. He 
spent two or more years, and went into a most 
elaborate analysis of the whole subject ; col- 
lected thousands of specimens of animal 
phrenology, and, finally, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of his friends who appointed him, 
and contrary also to his own original predilec- 
tions, he made a most elaborate and over- 
whelming report in favor of Phrenology. 
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The celebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
London, Professor of Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, and Dean of Faculty in the 
University of London, lent the strength of his 
great name and eminent scientific attainments 
to the support of Phrenology, and was for 
years president of the London Phrenological 
Society. He said that he “ had devoted some 
portion of every day, for twenty years, to the 
study of Phrenology,” and adds, that he 
“feels convinced of the phrenological being 
the only sound view of the mind, and of 
Phrenology being as true, as well-founded in 
fact, as the science of Astronomy and Chem- 
istry.” 

Dr. John Mackintosh, Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, etc., said : 
“The more closely I study mind in health 
and disease, the more firm are my convictions 
of the soundness of the phrenological doctrines. 
I regard Phrenology as the true basis of the 
science of mind.” 

Professor Charles Caldwell, M.D., president 
of the Transylvania University, at Louisville, 
Ky., whose pen was never, in this country, 
surpassed for clearness and vigor, sustained 
the science for more than forty years, by lec- 
tures, essays, and books. 

Horace Mann, to whom the nation owes 
more, for its present educational excellence, 
than to any other ten men, studied Phrenology 
under the great Spurzhiem, and understood it 
theoretically as well as any man of his time ; 
and he taught it, practiced upon its teachings, 
and made it the basis of his entire system of 
instruction and mental culture. The world is 
reaping the fruit which he planted, and his 
writings, inspired by Phrenology, shall il- 
lumine the ‘path of the true teacher in all 
coming time 

The late Dr. John W. Francis, of New 
York, eminent in literature as well as in 
science, and one of the foremost men of his 
time for liberal culture and scope of mind, was 
a believer in and advocate of Phrenology. 
He was President of the first Phrenological 
Society formed in the city of New York. But 
we need not go to the realm of the dead to 
find believers in and advocates of Phrenology 
among men eminent in science and in litera- 
ture. We beg to mention a few of the living: 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston; Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, of Boston; Dr. Andrew Boardman, of 
New York, author of the “‘ Defense of Phre- 
nology ;” Judge Hurlbut, of New York, 
author of ‘“‘ Human Rights and their Political 
Guarantees,”’ which is based on Phrenology; 
Dr. Bell and Dr. McClintoek, of Philadelphia ; 
Dr. Valentine Mott and Dr. J. Marion Sims, of 
New York; Dr. Buttolph, Superintendent New 
Jersey State Lunatic Asylum; Dr. Rockwell, 
Superintendent Vermont Lunatic Asylum ; Dr: 
Nicholas, Superintendent Insane Asylum, 





Washington, D. C., formerly of the Blooming- 
dale (N. Y.) Lunatic Asylum; Dr. D. T. 
Brown, the present Superintendent Blooming- 
dale Lunatic Asylum; Prof. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Yale College; Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, of New York; Rev. David Syme, 
Professor of Mathematics, ete., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. John Pierpoint; Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and we might add many others. 





MENTAL PECULIARITISS. 


4A man who has an evenly balanced brain, a 
harmonious temperament, and a healthy body 
glides along through life without showing 
peculiarities or eccentricities. Other men 
have extra strong passions, which make their 
actions unbalanced, and, therefore, peculiar. 
Another man, in the same family or neigh- 
borhood, may have weak passions and strong 
moral and intellectual power. His peculiarity 
is study, religious emotion, and a disinclina- 
tion for worldly pleasures. Though the 
general phases of character and organization 
are inherited, there seem to be some traits 
exhibited by different persons which are ap- 
parently unnatural and singuiar. Now, 
tobacco is nauseous in the extreme to nearly 
everybody, and the remark might be ventured, 
that of twenty million persons not one would 
like the taste of tobacco. Yet we know one 
man who, as an infant, craved tobacco, and 
would éat it without nausea. This was ac- 
cidentally discovered by his crying for tobacco 
when his father put it into his own mouth. 
He thought he would see if the child was 
really crying for the tobacco, and brought it to 
him, and he ate it with avidity. We know the 
ancestors of this child for two generations 
back, and all of them, male and female, used 
tobacco in some form, yet we are loth to 
believe that if twenty generations were to use 
tobacco, a generation would inherit an ap- 
petite for so nauseous a substance. Still, it 
doubtless is true that this one child, in some 
peculiar freak of nature, inherited a love for 
tobacco ; as some children inherit a love for 
liquor, or some other poisonous drug. 

A gentleman once called at aur office for 
examination, and we found his Philopro- 
genitiveness, or parental love, largely de- 
veloped, and casually remarked to him that 
he was fond of children, and would tend 
babies with pleasure, when he abruptly 
broke out “ No, sir, you are mistaken, I have 
five children, and not one of them did I ever 
take on my lap. I can not bear the idea of 
such a thing.” “ But,’ I remarked, “ you are 
fond of children, anxious for their welfare, 
love to see them play, are disposed to buy 
things for them at Christmas and at other 
times, for the pleasure their joy affords you.” 
Then he said, ‘ This is true ; still, [ can not 
bear the idea of taking one of my children in 
my lap, nor did I ever kiss one of them.” 





This peculiarity seemed very singular, and 
for a few moments we studied it earnestly ; 
and, as if by intuition, we were led to ask 
him this question : “‘ Are you the eldest child ?” 
“No.” “Had your mother ill-health before 
your birth? and was the child older than you 
pretty young when you were born, so that 
your mother was wearied to disgust by being 
obliged to hold him in her lap? or was he ill, 
thus inducing fatigue and weariness on her 
part?’ He sat a moment in silence, and every 
muscle of his face seemed to be in motion, 
and with swimming eyes he replied: “I have 
now found out the secret of this peculiarity. 
I never dreamed why I dreaded to touch one of 
my children, yet how it could be possible I 
had so strong an interest in and love for 
them ; but now I see through it. My brother, 
older than myself, was four years old when 
I was born, and he had been ill all his life; 
he was weak in the back, and required to be 
held as an infant much of the time, and was 
so peevish that he thought nobody but my 
mother could hold him; and often she thus 
held him until wearied almost to distraction, 
and her feelings, doubtless, became intensely 
excited with a spirit of repulsion toward 
holding him, but not toward his interests and 
his happiness; and I,” said he, “have in- 
herited that disgust which my mother must 
have experienced so intensely.” 

There are, doubtless, thousands of other 
disgusts which, we inherit as well as pref- 
erences. The love for music, interest in 
pictures, in shells, in geological specimens, in 
flowers, in horseback-riding, and the thousand 
other things for which certain persons ex- 
hibit an almost insane fondness, to the ex- 
clusion of other things more congenial to the 
general mind. Our peculiarities are, doubt- 
less, inherited as much as the color of our 
hair; and we can not always ascertain the 
relations between our own peculiarities and 
certain peculiar conditions which existed on 
the part of our parents anterior to our birth. 





Tue upsetting of a gig was the occasion of 
Washington’s being born in the United States ; 
an error of a miner in sinking a well led to 
the discovery of Herculaneum ; and a blunder 
in nautical adventures resulted in the discov- 
ery of the island of Madeira. 


“ Now, gentlemen,” said a nobleman to his 
guests, as the ladies left the room, “let us 
understand each other; are we to drink like 
men or like beasts?’ The guests, somewhat 
indignant, exclaimed “like men!” “ Then,” 
he replied, ‘‘we are going to get jolly drunk, 
for brutes never drink more than they want ” 

Loox at Tu1s.— Were we to ask a hundred 
men who from small beginnings have attained 
a condition of respectability and influence, to 
what they imputed their success in life, the 
general answer would be, “ It was from being 
early compelled to think for and depend on 
ourselves.” : 
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[CONTINUED FROM APRIL NUMBER.] 

Now, although these facts go to the root of the evil, they are gen- 
erally unknown and unattended to. An accomplished manager of the 
poor of a parish, according to the present system, is a man who resists, 
to the very last extremity, every application for charity ; and who, 
when resistance is no longer possible, obtains the greatest quantity of 
food and raiment for the smallest amount of money. Economy in 
contracts is the grand object ; and those managers are covered with 
glory who are able to reduce the assessment on the parish one half 
per cent. Without meaning at all to depreciate the advantages of 
economy, I remark that this mode of management reminds me of the 
manner in which an old relative of my own coped with the rushes 
which grew abundantly in one of his fields. He employed women, 
whom he hired at so many pence a-day, to pull them up; and if the 
wages of the women fell from 10d. to 6d. or 8d. a-day, he thought 
that he had managed the rushes to great advantage that year. But it 
so happened, that the rushes, like the poor, constantly reappeared, 
and the labor of pulling them up never came to anend. At last this 
excellent person died, and his son succeeded to the farm. The son 
had received a scientific education, and had heard of the chemical 
qualities of soil, of the various metals and minerals which are usually 
found incorporated with it, and of the effect of these and other circum- 
stances on vegetation. He thus discovered that stagnant water is the 
parent of rushes ; and when he succeeded to the farm, he cut a deep 
drain through a high bank, obtained declivity sufficient to cause water 
to flow, and then eonstrueted drains through the field in every direc- 
tion. By this means he dried the soil; the rushes disappeared, and 
have never since been seen there ; the labor of pulling them up is 
saved, and the money which it cost is devoted to further improvements. 

So long as society shall neglect the causes of poverty, and omit to 
remove them, and so long as they shall confine their main efforts to 
making cheap contracts for supporting the poor, so long will they have 
a constant succession of indigent to maintain. Nay, there is a great 
tendency in their proceedings to foster the growth of the very poverty 
which so grievously distresses them.* I have said that the children 
in the charity-workhouses have generally low temperaments and 
inferior brains ; and that these are the great parents of poverty. To 
prevent these children from rearing an inferior race, also bordering on 
pauperism, and from becoming paupers themselves in the decline of 
life, it would be necessary to improve, by every possible means, their 
defective organization. This can be done only by supplying them 
with nutritious diet, and paying the utmost attention to their physical 
and mental training. By the present system, they are fed on the 
poorest fare, and their training is very imperfect. They look dull, 
inert, heavy, and lymphatic, and are not fortified so much as they 
might be against the imperfections of their natural constitutions. In 
point of fact, in feeding pauper children with the most moderate quan- 
tity of the coarsest and cheapest food, means are actually taken to 
perpetuate the evil of pauperism ; for bad feeling in childhood weakens 
the body and mind, and consequently diminishes the power of the 
individuals to provide for themselves. Attention, therefore, ought to 
be devoted, not merely to the support of existing paupers, but also to 
the means of preventing another crop from springing up in the next 
generation. Our present system may be compared to that which the 
farmer would have pursued, if he had watered the field after pulling 
up the rushes, in order to assist nature in accomplishing a new growth. 

In making these observations, I beg it to be understood that I do not 





* See note on next column. 





blame any particular managers of the poor for their proceedings, or 
accuse them of neglect of duty. The principles which I am now ex- 
pounding have hitherto been unknown to these pensons, and are not 
yet generally acknowledged by society at large. Public men, there- 
fore, could not easily act on them. But believing them to be founded 
in nature, and to be highly important, I use the freedom to announce 
them for general consideration, in the confidence that they will in 
time become practical. Whatever may be thought of these views, one 
fact, at all events, can not be controverted, namely, that society has 
not yet discovered either the causes of poverty or the remedy ; hence, 
I conceive the statement of new principles to be neither arrogant nor 
unnecessary ; leaving them, as I do, to stand or fall by the result of 
observation and experience.* 


LECTURE XII. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


Causes of poupertm eee in intoxicating liquors—Causes producing 
love of these : jive labor with low diet; Ignorance 
—Effects of commercial ecnvelstots in creating pauperism—Daty of supporting the 
poor—Evils resulting to society from neglect of this duty—Removal of the causes of 
pauperism should be aimed at—Legal assessments for the support of the poor advo- 
cated—Opposition to new opinions is no reason for despondency, provided they are 
sound—Treatment of criminals—Existing treatment and its failure to suppress crime 
—Light thrown by Phrenology on this subject—Three classes of combinations of the 
mental organs favorable, unfavorable, and middling—Irresistible proclivity of some 
men to crime—Proposed treatment of this class of criminals—Objection as to moral 
responsibility answered. 





In the immediately preceding Lecture I entered upon the considera- 
tion of the social duty of providing for the poor. The removal of the 
causes of pauperism, it was observed, should be aimed at, as well as 
the alleviation of the misery attending it. One great cause of pauper- 
ism mentioned was bodily and mental defect; and it was held that 
those thus afflicted should be maintained by society. 

Another cause of pauperism is the habit of indulging in intoxicating 
liquors. This practice undermines the health of the whole nervous 
system, through which it operates most injuriously on the mind. The 
intoxicating fluid, by its influence on the nerves of the stomach, stim- 
ulates the brain, and excites the organs of sensibility, emotion, and 
thought, for the time, into pleasing and vivacious action. Hence the 
drunkard enjoys a momentary happiness ; but when the stimulus is 
withdrawn, the tone of the system sinks as far below the healthy state 
as during intoxication it was raised above it. He then experiences an 
internal void, a painful prostration of strength and vivacity, and a 





* The preceding Lecture was written and delivered in 1835, and the views of pauper- 
ism which it contains were then generally regarded as theoretical and unfounded. Sub- 
sequent events have not only proved them to be sound, but have strongly excited public 
estention to the painful fact, that in Scotland pauperism has increased and is rapidly 

Prof Alison, in his two pamphlets “On the Management of the Poor 
in Scotland, » has, in my opinion, demonstrated, by irrefragable evidence, that the 
wretched pittances doled out to the poor in this country are inadequate to their comfort- 
able subsistence, and that a continually increasing pauperism is the actua! and inevi- 
table consequence of the deep mental depression and physical degradation in which they 
habitually exist. 1540. 

In England, Dr. Ray and Mr. Tuffnell, in their admirable report, dated 1st January, 
1341, on “ the Training School at Battersea,” observe that “the pauper children assom- 
bled at Norwood, from the garrets, cellars, and wretched rooms of alleys and courts in 
the dense parts of London, are often sent thither in a low etage of destitution, covered 
only with rags and vermin; often the victims of chronic disease, almost universally 
stunted in their growth, and sometimes emaciated with want. The low-browed and - 
inexpressive os antag or melign aspect of the boys is a true index to the mental 
darkness, the stubb pers, the hopeless spirits, and the vicious habits on which 
the master hes to werk. meee “The peculiarity of the pauper child’s condition is, 
that his parents, either from misfortane, or indolence, or vice, have sunk into destitu- 
tion. In many instangs children descend from generations of paupers. They have 
been born in the worst purlieus of a great city, or in the most wretched hovels on the 
parish waste. They have suffered privation of every kind.” * * “They have seen 
much of vice and wretchedness, and have known neither comfort, kindness, nor virtue.” 
P. 202-8. These gentlemen recommend, and have instituted, a mode of treatment cal- 
culated to remove these causes of pauperism. 1842. 

Since these notes were published, a new poor-law for Scotland has been enacted and 
come into operation, calculated to provide more adequate sustenance for the poor: but 
the principles advocated in the text can scarcely be said to be recognized by those who 
are charged with carrying it into execution. 1846, 
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strong craving for a renewed supply of alcohol to recruit his exhausted 
vigor. During intoxication, the brain, from over-excitement, is inca- 
pable of healthy action, while in the intervals between different de- 
bauches, it is so exhausted and enfeebled that it is equally unfit to 
execute its functions. The habitual drunkard thus sinks into the 
condition of an imbecile, and may become a burden on the industrious 
portion of the community for his maintenance.* 

Various causes lead to these unfortunate habits. One is hereditary 
predisposition. If the parents, or one of them, have been habitually 
addicted to this vice, its consequences affect their physical constitu- 
tion, and they transmit an abnormal condition of organization to their 
children. This doctrine has been ridiculed, as if we taught that chil- 
dren are born drunk. They are no more born drunk than they are 
born in a passion, but they are engendered with conditions of brain 
that tend ultimately to produce in them a love of intoxicating fluids. 

Again; a tendency to drunkenness appears to be caused by ex- 
cessive labor with lowdiet. The nervous energy is exhausted through 
the medium of the muscles, and the stimulus of alcohol is felt to be 
extremely grateful in restoring sensations of life, vigor, and enjoy- 
ment. This cause may be removed by moderating the extent of labor 
and improving the quantity or the quality of the food. If aleohol 
were withheld and a nourishing diet supplied to such men, they 
would, after a few weeks, be surprised at the pleasurable feelings 
which they would experience from this better means of supplying the 
waste of their systems. 

An additional cause of intoxication is found in ignorance. When 
an individual enjoys high health and a tolerably well-developed 
brain, he feels a craving for enjoyment, a desire to be happy, and to 
be surrounded by happy friends. If he be uneducated and ignorant, 
his faculties want a scene in which they may vent their vivacity, and 
objects on which they may expend their energies, and he discovers 
that intoxicating liquors will give him a vivid experience, for the 
time, of the pleasures of which he is in quest. For the sake of this 
artificial stimulus, the bottle is then resorted to, instead of the natural 
excitements of thé mind, calculated at once to render us happy and to 
improve our external condition. This was the real source of the 
drunkenness which disgraced the aristocracy of Britain in the last 
generation. J am old enough to have seen the last dying disgraces 
of that age. The gentlemen were imperfectly educated, had few or 
no intellectual resources, and betook themselves to drinking as a last 
resource, for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of mental vivacity. 
From an analogous cause, some legal and medical practitioners, who 
who reside in the provinces, fall into these pernicious habits. Their 
limited sphere of duties does not afford a constant stimulus to their 
minds, and they apply to the bottle to eke out their enjoyments. 

A more extensive and scientific education is the most valuable rem- 
edy for these evils. We have seen mental cultivation banish drunk- 
enness from the classes holding rank and respectability in society, and 
the same effect may be expected to follow from the extension of edu- 
cation downward. 

The last cause of pauperism is a great convulsion which occurs 
every few years in our manufacturing and commercial systems, and 
which, by deranging trade, deprives many industrious individuals 
of employment, casts them on charity for subsistence, breaks down 
their self-respect and feelings of independence, and ultimately de- 
grades them into helpless pauperism. 





* The phenomena attending the different stages of intoxication appear to indicate 
that the brain is affected also directly in the following manner, although evidence is 
still wanting to render this view certain. Intoxicating liquors accelerate the action 
of the heart, and cause an increased flow of hlood to the head. The first effect of this 
is to stimulate all the organs into greater activity, and to produce feelings of vivacity 
and pleasure. The blood circulates most freely in the largest mental organs, because 
they have the largest blood-vessels. As intoxication proceeds, the smaller organs— 
those of the intellectual powers—are first overcharged with blood, and their functions 
become impaired; next, the organs of the moral sentiments are 1; and lastly, 
those of the propensities ; so that the drunkard extinguishes first his humanity, then his 
animal nature, and at last becomes a mere breathing unconscious mass. © ~ 
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If, then, I am correct in the opinion that the chief causes of pau- 
perism are, 1st, a low temperament, and imperfect development of 
brain, attended with a corresponding mental imbecility, although not 
so great as to amount to idiocy ; 2dly, hereditary or acquired habits 
of intoxication, which impair the mind by lowering the tone of the 
whole nervous system; 3dly, want of mental cultivation ; and 4thly, 
depression arising from commercial disasters—the question, Whether 
the poor should be provided for by society, is easily solved. To leave 
them destitute would not remove any one of these causes, but in- 
crease them. To allow our unhappy brethren, who thus appear to 
be as frequently the victims of evil influences over which they have 
little or no control, as of their own misconduct, to perish, or to linger 
out a miserable and vicious existence, would be not only a direct in- 
fringement of the dictates of Benevolence and Conscientiousness, but 
an outrage on Veneration (seeing that God has commanded us to as- 
sist and reclaim them). Moreover, it would tend also to the injury 
of our own interests. 

The fact that the world is arranged by the Creator on the principle 
of dispensing happiness to the community in proportion to their obe- 
dience to the moral law, is here again beautifully exemplified. By 
neglecting the poor, the number of individuals possessing deficient 
brains and temperaments is increased ; the number of drunkards 
is increased ; and the number of the ignorant is increased ; and 
as society carries these wretched beings habitually in its bosom ; 
as they prow] about our houses, haunt our streets, and frequent 
our highways ; and as we can not get rid of them, it follows that 
we must suffer in our property and in our feelings until we do 
our duty toward them. Nay, we must suffer in our health also ; 
for their wretchedness is often the parent of epidemic diseases, which 
do not confine their ravages to them, but sweep away indiscriminately 
the good and the selfish, the indolent and the hard-hearted, who have 
allowed the exciting causes to grow up into magnitude beside them.* 

On the other hand, by applying rigorous measures not only to main- 
tain the poor, but to remove the causes of pauperism, these evils may 
be mitigated, if not entirely removed. If a practical knowledge of the 
organic laws were once generally diffused through society, and a sound 
moral, religious, and intellectual education were added, I can not 
doubt that the causes of pauperism would be perceptibly diminished. 
Phrenology conveys a strong conviction to the mind, that precepts or 
knowledge are not sufficient by themselves to insure correct conduct- 
The higher faculties of the mind must be brought into a state of suff- 
cient vigor to be able practically to resist not only the internal solic- 
itations.of the animal propensities, but the temptations presented by 
the external world, before sound precepts can be realized in practice. 
Now, a favorable state of the organs, on the condition of which men- 
tal strength or feebleness in this world depends, is an indispensable 
requisite toward the possession of this vigor; and as this fact has not 
hitherto been known—at least, has not been attended to—it seems to 
me probable that society does not know a tithe of its own resources 
for mitigating the evils which efflict it. The temperance societies are 
extremely useful in this respect. The substitution of comfortable 
food for intoxicating beverages has the direct tendency to benefit the 





* I have already adverted to the destitute condition of the poor, and its tendency to 
cause the increase of pauperism. Professor Alison, in his pamphlet “On the Manage- 
ment of the Poor in Scotland,” has shown that another of the consequences of their ex- 
treme want is the prevalence of epidemic fevers among them in tbe large towns. This ~ 
affliction is no longer confined to themselves. In 1839, the Fever Board and the 
Directors of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh reported that, “ notwithstanding every 
exertion, fever has kept its ground in this city, and that on three different occasions 
within these twenty years it has assumed the form of an appalling epidemic; that its 
ravages have extended, while its malignity has greatly increased, the mortality having 
risen from one in twenty to near one in six; and it hos passed from the dwellings of 
the poor to those of the rich, and prevailed extensively among families in easy and 
affiuent circumstances ; that within the last two years it must have affected at least ten 
th dof the population of the city.” In 1888, one in thirty were affected. Here we 
see the rich falling victims to disease originating in their own neglect of the poor. A 
more striking illustration of the mode of operation of the natural laws, and of the cer- 
tainty of the punishment which is inflicted for infringing them, could not have been pre- 
sented. 
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whole nervous system and to increase the vigor of the higher powers 
of the mind. Society at large should bend its best energies, directed 
by sound knowledge, toward the accomplishment of this end. 

Holding it, then, to be clearly both the duty and the interest of so- 
ciety to provide for the poor, the next question is, How should this be 
done—by legal assessment, or by voluntary contributions? Phrenol- 
ogy enables us to answer this question also. The willingness of any 
individual to bestow charity depends not exclusively on the quantity 
of wealth which he possesses, but likewise on the strength of the 
benevolent principles in relation to the selfish in his mind. Now, we 
discover by observation that the organs of the benevolent and selfish 
feelings differ very widely in relative size in different individuals, and 
experience supports the conclusion which we draw from this fact, that 
their dispositions to act charitably are as widely different. Not only 
so, but as the leading principle of our present social system is the pur- 
suit of self-interest, it may be stated as a general rule (allowance 
being always made for individual exceptions), that those in whom 
the selfish feelings, with intellect and prudence predominate, will pos- 
sess most wealth; and yet this very combination of faculties will 
render them least willing to bestow. Their wealth and benevolence will 
generally be in the inverse ratio of each other. This inference, unfor- 
tunately, is also supported by facts. It has frequently been remarked 
that the humbler classes of society, and also the poorer members of 
these classes, bestow more charity, in proportion to their incomes, than 
the very wealthy. To trust to voluntary contributions, therefore, 
would be to exempt thousands who are most able but least willing 
to bear the burden, and to double it on those who are most willing, 
but least able, to support it.* 

The correctness of this observation is supported by the following 
extract from a Report by the Committee of Contributors to the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, presented to the general meeting held on 5th 
January, 1845: “This state of matters has induced us to look with 
anxiety to the revenue, and more especially to that part of the fluc- 


‘tuating branch arising from the subscription, contributions, and church 


collections ; and when we consider that the population of Edinburgh 
is 133,000, and the inhabited houses 22,500, and that the population 
of Leith is 26,000, and the inhabited houses 4,600—making (exclusive 
of Portobello, Musselburgh, ete.) a total population of about 160,000, 
and 27,000 inhabited houses, it is surprising, and much to be lament- 
ed, that the subscription contributors above 5s. are under 1,800, and 
that the contributions are under £3,000. When it is recollected that 
the object of the institution is to provide a comfortable abode, the best 
medical skill, the purest medicines, and the most experienced nurses 
to relieve the bodily sufferings of the poorer classes of society; and 
when we consider the deep interest which those in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances have that the progress of disease should be arrested (inde- 
pendent of higher consideration), we can not resist the conclusion that 
there must either be some misapprehension as to the institution, or a 
callousness to charity which we are unwilling to impute.” 

I select these examples of local charity because I believe them to 
be applicable to many cities besides Edinburgh, and they lead to the 
conclusion that while the present principles of social action prevail, 
compulsory assessment is indispensable, and [ am inclined to carry it 
the length of assessing for the maintenance of the poor in all their 
forms. There are voluntary societies for supporting the destitute 
sick, a House of Refuge, the Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Blind 





* Professor Alison has arrived at the same conclusions by means of practical obser- 
vation. He says: “ In following out this inquiry (into the condition of the poor), I have 
long since formed, and do not seruple to express, an opinion which I can not expect to 
be in the first instance either well received or generally credited in this country, viz., 
that the higher ranks in Scotland do much less (and what they do, less systematically, 
and therefore less effectually) for the relief of poverty and of sufferings resulting from 
it, than those of any other country in Europe which is really well regulated.” And 
again ; “ Many respectable citizens (of Edinburgh) never appear among the suscribers 
to any public charity, at the same time that they steadily withstand all solicitations for 
private alms, and thus reduce the practice of this Christian duty (charity) to the utmost 
possible simplicity.”—On the Mu:.agement «f the Poor in Scotland, pp. 11 and 23. 
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Asylum, and the Royal Infirmary. I have been told that these, and all 
the other charitable institutions of Edinburgh, are sustained by about 
fifteen hundred benevolent individuals, many of whom subscribe to 
them all, and most of whom subscribe to several, while the remaining 
twenty or thirty thousand of the adult population of the city and sub- 
urbs, who are able to bear a part of the burden, never contribute a 
farthing to any one of these objects. In a sound social system this 
should not be the case. It isa social duty incumbent on us all to 
alleviate the calamities of our unfortunate, and even of our guilty 
brethren; and until our moral principles shall be so quickened as to 
indnee us all to discharge this duty voluntarily, we should be com- 
pelled to do so by law. 

On another point I am disposed to carry our social duties farther 
than is generally done. I regard the money applied to the mainte- 
nance of the indigent as at present to a great extent wasted, in conse- 
quence of no efficient measures being adopted by society to check 
pauperism at its roots. If I am correct in ascribing it to a low tem- 
perament, imperfect development of brain, habits of intoxication, 
ignorance, and commercial fluctuations, efficient means must be used 
to remove these causes before it can either cease or be effectually 
diminished ; and as the removal of them would in the end be the best 
policy for both the public and the poor, I am humbly of opinion that 
the community, if they were alive to their own interests, as well as 
to their duty, would supply the pecuniary means for laying the axe to 
the root of the tree, and by a rational education and elevation of the 
physical and mental condition of the lower classes of society, would 
bring pauperism to a close, or, at all events, diminish its present gi- 
gantic and increasing dimensions.* Here the regret always occurs, 
that our senseless wars should have wasted so much capital that we 
must provide twenty-seven millions of pounds sterling annually to pay 
the interest of it; a sum which, but for these wars, might have been 
applied to the moral advancement of society, and have carried a thou- 
sand blessings in its train. If our moral sentiments were once ren- 
dered as active as our propensities have been, and I fear still are, we 
should devote our public assessments to beneficial social objects, 
render them liberal in proportion to the magnitude of the work to be 
accomplished, and pay them with a hearty good-will, because they 
would all return to ourselves in social blessings. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-NINE.] 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


PerpetuaL Motion is a term the primary meaning of which is 
obvious enough, and which is in, such sense applicable to actual 
phenomena, as the planetary movements ; but one that has been wrest- 
ed from this, its proper use, to name any imaginary mechanism, such 
that within itself the power required to give it motion shall be con- 
tinually restored or renewed, without aid from an exterior source or 
cause ; and hence, such that, once in motion, it must move forever, or 
until destroyed by the wear of its parts. The idea necessitates a 
cirele or circuit of parts, returning in some way upon itself; it im- 
plies the uninterrupted transfer of a certain quantity of motion from 
piece to piece through the circuit, or such accumulation at one point 
as shall overcome the resistance at another, so that an undiminished 
force returns always upon the first piece (prime mover)—the ma- 
chine thus to impel itself, and, if possible, perform, over and 
above this, some useful work. This problem, worked upon through 
2,000 years, and never more faithfully than within a century past, 
yet without one instance of well-attested success, has, aside from 
its demonstrated impossibility, deservedly attained to a “bad emi- 





* It is gratifying to observe that the suggestion in the text has, to some extent, been 
recently carried into effect by the Poor-Law Commissioners of England. See their ad- 
mirable report “ On the Training of Pauper Children.” 1841. 
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nence” in the history of mechanics. In- 
terminable have been the plans, devices, 
wheels, combinations, engines to which these 
attempts—always in the nature of things ab- 


surd—have given birth; but the details, be- | 


yond a few instances for illustration, would be 
in like degree impertinent. First, what move- 
ments can not be claimed as furnishing or 
solving the so-called perpetual motion? The 
earth and other planetary bodies move inces- 
santly, both in the way of rotation and of trans- 
lation; and the resistance they encounter 
being 0, or infinitesimally small, no percep- 
tible retardation takes place. By the first law 
of motion, they can not cease from these 
movements, once imparted, save by action of 
some opposing force from without. By the 
same law, gravity and our atmosphere being 
removed, every ball or pebble propelled by a 
school-boy’s club, must move off with undi- 
minished speed in a right line, and forever, 
In truth, observation thus far leads to the be- 
lief that every particle of matter in the uni- 
verse is in incessant motion through space. 
The grand difficulty, in the outset, is, not to 
find instances of true perpetual motion, but to 
find any power adequate to arrest such motion. 
But what the imaginative mechanist seeks as a 
“perpetual motion,” is in no case a machine 
expected to go forever ; it is one that, however 
well made, must wear out by the grating and 
jar of its parts; and inconsistently, because 
ignorantly, he expects to devise such a ma- 
chine, in such way that it shall first feed itself 
with needful power, and then yield a surplus 
with which to grind, saw, plane, ete.! While 
the ocean, the land-slopes, and the requisite 
heat exist, the round of evaporation, cloud and 
its transfer, fall in rain, and return in rivers, 
will continue ; and by renewing our water- 
wheels, we secure from the running streams 
perpetual power and work. But the over- 
ingenious mechanic still busies himself with 
projecting a water-wheel that shall pump 
back, to the top of the fall, all the water re- 
quired to run it, and meanwhile do some use- 
ful work besides. Now, any machinery is 
only a conneci.. series of inert and inactive 
pieces, interposed between the point on which 
a@ motor acts and the material on which its 
work is to be dor; and this being true, the 
supposition that the whole work of a machine 
shall far exceed, or in the least exceed, the 
whole power it ean receive, is simply impos- 
sible and absurd. Again, take other cases; 
the tides never rest; a large tide-wheel may 
be made, while the tide is strongest, to fill a 
reservoir from which a less wheel shall be 
kept constantly working; a piston-rod, rising 
and falling with the expansions and contrac- 
tions, due to natural changes of temperature, 
of a body of oil confined in a bulb and tube, 
and on the surface of which the piston rests, 
may be caused, by means of a ratchet on the 


) upper end of the rod, with interposed delicate 








| the required surplus of power may arise. 


machinery for changing direction of movement 
and multiplying velocity, to give a continuous 
and very considerable movement in one direc- 
tion to a wheel or crank; and a like effect 
may be secured by the expansions and contrac- 
tions of a long metallic rod fixed at one end, 
and with a ratchet on the other. A pendu- 
lum duly suspended, and aided by 2 spring, 
may oscillate until worn out; and in muscular 
action, we have the not uncommon instance of 
the heart’s incessant pulsation through eighty 
or more years. But none of these afford the 
perpetual motion sought, because in them the 
moving force is continually supplied from 
without, in form of gravity, momentum, heat, 
elasticity, or, finally, food. The only admis- 
sible cases, then, must be those in which the 
momentum due to inertia, or to gravity, or the 
direct action of attractive or repulsive forces, 
as those of magnetic poles, can be made, 
wholly within the parts of the mechanism, to 
do the work of continually propelling it. To 
devise any machine, moving perpetually until 
worn out, there are only five methods or con- 
ditions supposable. 1. There must be an ex- 
terior cause of the motion; but this, by the 
nature of the present question, is excluded. 
2. There must be total annihilation of friction 
and all other resistances which might retard 
the movement of the paris; but practically, 
this is impossible. A wheel on pivots, having 
no friction, and set turning in an exhausted 
receiver, could move forever. But the nature 
of matter and force forbids any such case ; the 
parts in contact must rub and wear, and in so 
doing parts of the impelling force are continu- 
ally subtracted, being consumed in acting 
against the resistance, or suffering conversion 
into heat. Or, 3, it must be imagined that at 
some place (in some pigce or connection) 
within the machinery, the force generated or 
transmitted by the piece shall be greater than 
that impressed upon or imparted to it from 
preceding pieces in the circuit, so that thus 
But 
it is an admitted and universal fact that, in 
ordinary machines, impelled by motors from 
without, as the momentum of water or wind, 
weight or strength, of animals, steam, etc., 
the whole power applied is first of all con- 
sumed to an amount exactly equal to the sum 
of all the resistances within the machine ; and 
that the power taking effect in useful work is 
always the whole power applied, less this 
sum-total of resistances. If this be true of 
all machines moved by exterior power, it must 
be true of all moved by a power acting within, 
upon some one of the pieces of a circuit. One 
set of pieces of mechanism is just as inert as 
the other. If true through the whole of an 
ordinary machine or circular arrangement, it 
must be (for any given time) equally true of 
each piece and connection in the one or the 
other. Everywhere, at every point and trans- 
fer, action and reaction are equal ; and for the 











substantial reason that only by means of so 
much reaction can we get any action at all. 
Nil dat quod non habet; the generated force 
never can exceed the communicated force : the 
impinging or urging body must always lose 
what that impinged upon or pushed gains. 
The earlier engineers, in their ignorance, 
thought a chain, rope, or beam, pulled length- 
wise, felt less and less strain from the ends 
toward the middle; the seeker of a perpetual 
motion, equally ignorant of mechanical law, 
thinks that at some one connection in a cireuit 
the effective action can be greater than at 
others at the same time. M. de la Hire long 
since demonstrated that, in this aspect, the 
problem of a perpetual motion amounts to 
this: To find a body that is both heavier and 
lighter at the same moment; or, to find a 
body heaviersthan itself; or, what amounts to 
the same, to find a force greater than itself. 
But, remembering that some friction, resist- 
ance of air, rigidity or softness of parts in 
which absolute pliability or hardness is desir- 
able, and adhesion of parts and of air, are in 
the very nature and circumstances of the 
bodies that must be used, it will be seen that, 
in a series of parts teturning upon itself, these 
causes must, in time, very sensibly, and in 
most instances rapidly, reduce any movement 
that may de imparted or attained, thus surely 
tending back to a state of rest. But, 4, the 
supposition still remains that, by some artful 
disposition and combination of contrivances, 
perhaps multiplied to some extent, a successive 
accumulation of momentum within the parts 
may be secured, affording the desired surplus 
for neutralizing resistances and performing 
work. 

At first utterance, this seems the most 
plausible case, but only because, being more 
complex, it is not so easily analyzed ; accord- 
ingly, it is in this direction that the larger 
number of speculators have been led astray. 
But when we apply to this case the law of 
virtual velocities, viz.: that what is gained in 
the magnitude of effect of a given power is 
always and necessarily lost in time, and vice 
versa, it is seen that in this case also the total 
momentum, or the quantity of action, during 
any certain period, in an arrangement return- 
ing upon itself, must be equal in all the parts. 
The accumulation from piece to piece is only 
fancied, because the case is not understood. 
A man ean not press a nail into a board; but 
letting down on it truly a sledge-hammer, he 
drives it home at a blow; this is because a 
gradually accumulated action is expended al- 
most at a point (the head of the nail) and 
within an instant of time. So, a man’s effort 
readily accumulates in a fly-wheel the force 
required, on coupling instantly the appropriate 
parts, to punch a metallic plate. But, in 1860, 
a supposed inventor constructed an arrange- 
ment of an oblique bar having a heavy ball 
on the end, which one person could. readily 
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guide and propel about a vertical axis until 
much force was accumulated, when, instantly 
coupling the axis with some very heavy body, 
this was moved. The enthusiastic contriver 
would forthwith propel a railway car by the 
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lacy of asuppesed gain of moving force at some 
point or points in a circuit of actions is afforded 
in the arrangement shown in Fig.1. The cut 
represents one among the earlier devices arising 
in the course of the revival of the search for 
a perpetual motion, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and it is copied by Mr. Dircks in his 
recent book on the subject, from Bishop 
Wilkins’ ‘‘ Mathematical Magick” (in two 
books, 5th ed., 1707). An inclined shaft or 
cylinder, A B, has cut in it a helical] cavity 
or Archimedes’ screw, as shown at L M— 
its lower extremity being supposed to dip 
into the water of the reservoir, CD. About 
the cylinder are fixed three water-wheels, 
H, I, and K; and the water raised at a | 
great mechanical advantage within the in- | 
clined screw is to be discharged at top, 

and so to fall successively into the vessels, 

E, F, G, and the reservoir, acting with | 
considerable power in its course, on the | 
water-wheels. The good bishop, when he 
had fairly thought out this device, was in- | 
clined to cry out “Eureka!” Having ex- 

perimented, he thus gives us his results. | 
“Upon trial and experience, I find it [this 





Fie. 1. 

power of one man upon his bar and ball, mis- 
taking a momentary for a permanent result, 
and believing he had achieved at last the per- 
petual motion ; and a gentleman of Wall Street, 
more learned in civil than in mechanical law, 
squandered on so absurd an arrangement nearly 

2,000, before being advised of its necessary 
failure. Indeed, in many circuitous arrange- 
ments, there may be at certain points a pos- 
sibility of gain of power which is only for- 
bidden by the completion of the circuit of 
movements, and the necessary equalization of 
reactions through this means; and the con- 
triver, seeing this possible gain, fails to see as 
clearly the inevitable general law. If at any 
part a force or motion along a certain line can 
be resolved into two components acting at an- 
gles with this line, there follows, so far, an 
absolute increase of the total impelling force ; 
but in the circuit the resolved force must be 
compounded again, and the supposed gain is 
neutralized. So there are other ways of re- 
claiming or accumulating moving force at a 
point or for a moment, as when weights are 
made successively to drag or fall upon some 
part; but either the reaction is immediate, or 
in the circle of actions it is brought to bear at 
some other point, as in elevating the weights, 
and there is no real gain. In no case is there 
a residue of gain to meet the expense of fric- 
tion and work ; so that even continued accu- 
mulation through an infinite number of parts 
could not suffice for perpetual motion, as un- 
derstood. A very good illustration of the fal- 









machine] altogether insufficient for any such | 
purpose, and that for these two reasons: | 
1. The water that ascends will not make 
any considerable stream in the fall. 2. 
This stream, though multiplied, will not be | 
of force enough to turn about the screw.” | 
That is, the water rises slowly and with in- | 
termissions ; it falls quickly, and its blow 
is brief and ineffectual. 5. Finally, may not 
some succession of magneto-electric with me- 
chanical or with electro-magnetic apparatus | 
supply the means of obtaining the de- 
sired surplus of moving power, and thus 
accomplish by electrical stratagem what 
plain mechanical law forbids? A few 
years ago this might have been antic- 
ipated ; but the recent establishment of - 
the law of equivalency, in mechanical 
units, of all forms of force, leads us to see 
that a given action of magnetic force 
must correspond with a given impulsion 
or quantity of motion, 7. ¢., with a given 
mechanical effect, and vice versa; so 
that, finding as we now may the value 
of each force in terms of the other, we 
shall discover that the law of equality of 
action and reaction is to be extended 
from the mechanical to all the agencies 
or forces of nature ; and the ignis fatuus 
of the fanciful or ingenious mind (suffer- 


| ing for lack of education or of sound 
| judgment) is placed just as far beyond 


reach as before. In fact, by the broad- 

est generalization, the impossibility of a 
self-impelled machine becomes a sure axiom 
of science; and it is one a knowledge of 
which would save, even now, time, talents, 
money, peace of mind, and often sanity, to 





| tal axis resting in supports. 
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the thousands who still embark in this pur- 
suit. A machine is described by S’Grave- 
sande, 1774, named, from its inventor, Orf- 
fyreus’ Wheel, and claimed by the latter as a 
“perpetual motion ;” externally there was 
seen only a wheel, or rather drum, 12 feet in 
diameter and 14 inches in breadth, very light, 





constructed with thin deal boards, and the 
whole covered with waxed cloth, its horizon- 
S’Gravesande 
relates that this wheel, receiving a slight im- 
pulse in either direction, moved with accel- 
erated speed till it reached twenty-five or 


| twenty-six revolutions a minute, and at this 


rate continued to turn—in one instance, in a 
chamber of the Landgrave of Hesse, and closed 
with his seal, moving for two months. At 























Fic. 3. 


the end of this time it was stopped to prevent 
wear ; and though the prince attested that there 
was no fraud in its construction, S’Gravesande 
examined the whole carefully, still detecting 
no communication. The maker, however, in- 
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censed at this scrutiny, broke up the wheel 
forthwith, charging its destruction to the im- 
pertinent curiosity of the philosopher—the 
ordeal being one, we may remark, that the 
possessors of like marvels in our own day are 
apt greatly to covet. A very common attempt 
has been to construct a wheel, a cylinder, or 
an endless belt passing vertically about two 
rollers, so that by weights thrown out on 
arms, or rolling out in inclined grooves in the 
descending half-revolution, and then falling 
closer to the axis, or rolling inward in the 
ascending half, so as in effect to weigh more 
in moving down and less while lifted, a sur- 
plus of downward pressure shall be obtained 
to keep up the motion. Now, a simple dia- 
gram and calculation will show, in such cases, 
that while the leverage of each weight going 
down is greater, the number of the weights 
actually being lifted at any one time is also 
the greater; and as, besides this, the inertia 
and concussion of the weights, and the friction 
they cause, has continually to be overcome, 
all such contrivances stand hopelessly still, 
with an unliquidated balance of resistance to 
be overcome against them. The necessity that 
a greater number of the weights shall continu- 
ally be acting against the movement, or on the 
side of such an arrangement expected to be 
ascending, is shown in the plans presented in 
Figs. 2and 3. The wheel with curved sup- 
porting partitions and inclosed balls, Fig. 2, 
may be taken as a type of its class; and many 
mechanics may recognize it as an old acquaint- 
ance, or at least, a near relative of one! That 
shown in Fig. 3 is a highly complicated 
attempt in the same direction—a device for 
which a patent was asked in England by Geo. 
Linton, of Middlesex, 1821. The operation of 
this wheel is too obvious to require minute 
description; but it may be remarked that 
besides the increased downward pressure to be 
gained by the unrolling of the jointed levers, 
A, B, ete., each lever was to receive, ath, a 
weight—this to be carried around and up to 
a height a little above the axis, then deposited 
in a grooved trough, and by mere gravity to 
roll back toward h, again in its turn to make 
the like circuit. The failure of so elaborate a 
contrivance should certainly lead the inventor 
to taboo its class altogether. One inventor 
would let fifteen feet of an endless chain, 
coiled round a vertical cylinder moving on 
polished steel pivots, weigh down against ten 
feet of straight chain ascending on the other 
side; but, spite of his almost frictionless 
shaft and pulleys, by the laws of resolution 
and composition of force, the excess of weight 
of parts of his chain-coils on opposite sides of 
the shaft balance each other; and the inter- 
action of impulses throughout his circuit re- 
sults, as it necessarily must, in a perpetual 
rest, due to equilibrium. Another would let 
heavy balls drop successively into pockets in 
the periphery of a wheel, on the descending 





side, being delivered 
at the lowest point of 
descent into a sluice, 
then to be fed along 
and returned up the 
inclined plane of an 
Archimedes’ screw, 
worked by the excess 
of power afforded by 
the continued weight 
and momentum of 
the falling balls upon 
the wheel ; the case 
is more complex, but 
the result similar. 
At one agency for 
patents in this coun- 
try, it is stated that 
about fifteen appli- 
cations occur yearly 
for patents upon pro- 
fessed perpetual mo- 
tions; but consider- 
ing the many agen- 
cies in operation, and 
the faet, known to 
most mechanics, that 
a movement of this 
sort fails of being 
patentable because 
the application must 
be accompanied with 
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PORTRAIT OF (“PARSON”) BROWNLOW. 





a working model, it 
is safe to conclude that throughout the 
country there are every year many hundreds 
of these abortive machines in course of plan- 
ning or of trial. Much interest was recently 
excited in such a machine, said to have been 
invented by Mr. J. G. Hendrickson, of New 
Jersey ; but with an official denial of the 
assertion that a working model had been in 
the U. S. Patent Office, and had been operated 
there, this report also falls to the ground. 

The examples occasionally put on exhibi- 
tion are, of course, but so many ingenious 
tricks. The latest marvel announced is 
that of a_ self-winding clock: is not the 
winding secured at intervals by force ob- 
tained from expansion and contraction of a 
metallic bar ? 

Finally, perpetual motion, as commonly 
understood, is found to be simply a name for 
an impossibility, and, besides, a name that 
is ill chosen. 

For much curious historical information on 
this subject, the reader is referred to the 
“Perpetuum Mosixe; or, Search for Self- 
Motive Power, during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries,’ by Henry Dircks, C. E.; London, 
1861.* 





* By the kind permission of the editors of Apple- 
ton’s New American Cyclopedia, this article will be found 
to embraice in the main the substance of the shorter article 
prepared for that work on the same subject, and by the 
same writer. 





w. G. BROWNLOW. 





Everysopy in this country has, at least, 
heard of the notorious Parson Brownlow, for 
many years editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Whig, and a Presbyterian clergyman in that 
State. There is not in the United States, 
probably not on earth, another specimen of 
the genus homo which may be called his fel- 
low, or parallel. His organization is most 
marked. His features, as may be observed 
by the portrait, are full of angles and ridges, 
and drawn into stern muscular positions, as if 
his mind were wrought up to positive deci- 
sions, and his feelings wound up to a high 
pitch. His features also indicate perfect self- 
possession and independence of mind. 

His phrenology shows uncommon energy, 
courage, determination, pride, force, and will- 
power, arising from very large Combative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and an exeitable 
temperament. It also indicates great prac- 
tical common sense, a ready, quick, clear, and 
very distinct mind—one that is well versed in 
practical subjects, and eapable of gathering 
knowledge rapidly from experience and all 
available sources. His forehead, also, indi- 
cates good memory, great power of illustration 
and judgment of character, together with an 
uncommon power of language, ability to put 
his strong angular thoughts into words, which 
are full of foree and characteristic of the subject 
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His temperament and whole organ- 
ization indicate strength rather than fineness, 
which, joined to very great strength, hardi- 
hood, and endurance, gives to his thoughts 
and feelings the quality of roughness, bold- 
ness, positiveness, amd sharpness. He can 
not say anything in @ tame, pliant, smooth, 
plausible way—is bold and audacious in the 
style of his comparisons and in his invective ; 
in word and action he is original, copies no- 
body, and could hardly do it if he would. 

He is a man of kindly sympathies, and were 
it not for his irascible spirit, his love for con- 
test, and desire to annihilate his opponents, or 
the subject against which he speaks or writes, 
he would have an entirely different reputation 
from that which he now has, In the social 
circle, among his personal friends, he is doubt- 
less cordial, kind, obliging, sympathetic, gener- 
ous, and magnanimous, but he is a hearty hater. 
Not long since, when his voice temporarily fail- 
ed him, he remarked, “ that he would spend the 
balance of his life, when unable to speak or 
write, in making faces at Abolitionists and 
Locofocos.” It should be remembered that 
the Parson is an intense Whig of the old 
school, and has lost none of his constitutional 


in hand. 


hatred of the Democratic party; and living in | 


Tennessee, he takes the pro-slavery side of 
that question ; hence he classes Abolitionists 
and Locofocos in the same category, and utters 
his anathemas and makes faces at the two at 
the same time. No man can lay to his door 
the charge of hypocrisy; at least, he is an 
open, square-spoken man, has no disguises, is 
not afraid to be unpopular, and dares to utter 
what he believes, regardless of how it may 
take; and it is sometimes thought his vanity 
has a sphere of action in being odd, peculiar, 
eccentric, and audacious. In other words, 
that he takes pride in doing things as other 
people do not, in saying bolder, stauncher, 
rougher, fiercer things than anybody else, 
either lay or clerical, dare to utter. His 
statements border on profanity and sacrilege, 
and no man would dream of his being a par- 
son to read his ordinary editorials and letters. 

On a late visit to Washington, he remarked 
that, when he got away from “that den of 
thieves,” he breathed freer; and, while there, 
it is related of him that he was accosted on 
the street by a beggar for alms, when he step- 
ped into a store and wrote an order on the 
President for any small sum he might choose 
to give, and in consideration he proposed to 
relinquish all his claims to any portion of 
public patronage. 

In 1857 he visited Montgomery, Ala., and 
delivered an address, and his friends gave him 
a dinner, at which they pressed him to take 
wine, when he replied, “‘ No, gentlemen, it is 
as much as I! can do to manage myself with- 
out drinking.” 

The Parson is a man of talent, but is one 
of the boldest and most rugged in his state- 





ments of all Western men who have any pre- 
tension to culture; but we believe him to be 
just, frank, and a scorner of lies and hy- 
pocrisy, with an intensity which is really re- 
freshing in these days of double-dealing. 

In January last he replied in his paper to 
some inquiries respecting his antecedents, 
birthplace, ete.: “I was born and raised in 
Wyth County, Va., and my parents were both 
natives of the same State. I have lived in 
East Tennessee for thirty years, and although 
I am now fifty-five years of age, I walk erect, 
have but few gray hairs, and look to be 
younger than many persons of forty years.” 

On the subject of Union and Secession, the 
plucky parson, in reply to threats of hanging 
for his strong, outspoken sentiments, dis- 
courses as follows : 

“T am for my country, and on the side of 
the General Government, and in every con- 
test, either at sea or on land, I shall rejoice in 
the triumph of the government troops, fight- 
ing under the stars and stripes. Should Ten- 
nessee go out of the Union, I shall continue to 
denounce Secessionism, and war against the 
storms of fanaticism at the North, and the as- 
saults of demagogues and traitors at the South, 
though their number is legion. In all candor, 
I believe that in a Southern Confederacy the | 
freedom of speech and of the press will be de- 
nied, and for the exercise of them I will be 
hung. 
woe, in peace or war, no earthly power shall 
keep me from denouncing the enemies of my 
country, until my tongue and pen are para- 
lyzed in death !” 

Parson Brownlow is a character not afraid 
to speak his mind; and what is more, is not 
afraid of being unpopular on account of what 
he believes to be the truth. He has back- 
bone, courage, pluck, stamina, in contradis- 
tinction to the too common spirit of expediency 
and smooth-faced gentleness, which leaves 
truth and the Master to the mercy of enemies. 
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Way do so many children die? Why are 
our cemeteries filled with short graves? Why 


| do more than half of the children born never 





reach the age of manhood? Is it because God 
has not made man as wisely or as we!l as He 
made the ox or the dog? Who would think 
of raising cattle or horsés if five out of every | 
ten died before being old enough to come to 
the yoke or the harness ! 

There must be some great mistake in the 
original organization of man, or else some 
egregious errors in the habits and training of 
the human race. 

There aré several reasons for these early | 
deaths, for this want of stamina in the human 
constitution. And let it be remarked, that it 
is not among the poor and ignorant, the hard- | 
working and plain-living class, where we find | 


| eared-for child of the opulent. 





| . ° . 
| their organization. 


But, come what may, through weal or | 


va 


the greatest infantile mortality. It is with 
those who are well-housed and have a plenty 
of food and raiment and culture. True, among 
the poor there are many deaths from contagious 
diseases, and occasionally an instance of wast- 
ing decay; but the ragged, bare-footed, and 
plainly-fed laborer’s child is more often ruddy, 
rollicking, hearty, and healthy than the well- 
No doubt ex- 
tra warm rooms and too little out-of-door ex- 
ercise sends many a child to the grave. Can- 
dies, rich food, irritating condiments, and this 
everlasting nibbling between meals of cakes 
and delicacies, tend to impair the young stom- 
ach and debilitate the nervous system and pro- 
duce early death: but we believe the prime 
destroyer of the children of to-day is roBacco, 
flanked on either hand by its coadjutors, tea 
and coffee, and in many instances supple- 


| mented with that scourge of scourges, alco- 


holie drink. 

Boys smoke and chew tobaeco. They think 
it manly and smart. Thus, in the years of 
growth, they shatter their nervous systems, 
derange their digestive and cireulatory ap- 
paratus, and fail to develop into that brawny, 
robust manhood which nature intended in 
They become pale, sal- 
low, lank in cheek and lank in abdomen, 
weak in the back and weak in the head, fret- 
ful, fidgety, nervous, and not more than half 
developed. Many boys of seventeen, when 


| we advise them not to smoke, tell us they can 


not possibly leave off smoking. They musi 
either chew or smoke; and they reveal to us 
the amount of their indulgence in this respect, 
which is really alarming. Ten, twelve cigars 
a day is nothing uncommon; an amount, in- 
deed, every day sufficient to kill three men 
who were not previously accustomed to the 
vile weed. These boys do not attain to their 


| normal growth by an inch and a half in height, 


and twenty-five to fifty pounds in weight, and 
are lean, scrawny, nervous, half-built wrecks. 
They marry the daughters, perhaps, of men 
of similar habits, and these daughters, housed 
up in ladyhood without exercise, accustomed 
to strong coffee and tea, they are about as 


| nervous, and nearly as much debilitated, as 


their tobacco-smoking bridegrooms. They 


| have children born to them; and from such 


parents can healthy children be expected ? 
It is said that the Fejee cannibals have be- 
come wiser than to kill tobaecco-users for the 


| purpose of food ; for they find it impossible to 


eat them, so saturated have they become with 
the poisonous drug! If a eannibal will not 
eat a tobacco-user, is it not fair to suppose 
that children will inherit the nervous condi- 


| tion and debilitated state of a parent so satu- 


rated ? 
Many a mother nurses her child after hav- 
ing drank two or three cups of strong coffee, 


| and that child from birth is, to speak bluntly, 
| drunk on coffee till, from enlargement of brain 
| or brain fever, it is hurried off to a tiny grave. 


The use of tobacco produces, on nearly all 
who use it, more or less disease of the throat. 
Who shall say that the prevailing epidemic, 
Diptheria, was not born of tobacco? Our 


young men must quit tobaeco, or the race_ 


will be ruined. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTY-FOUR.] "te 

The question is frequently asked, How are these principles, even 
supposing them to be founded in nature, ever to be carried into exe- 
cution, seeing that the opinions of society are strongly opposed to 
them? In answer, I appeal to the experience of the world, All new 
opinions are rejected, and their authors persecuted or ridiculed at first ; 
but in all instances in which they have been true they have been ulti- 
mately adopted. Galileo was imprisoned for proclaiming the first 
principles of a scientific astronomy. Fifty years elapsed before his 
opinions made any perceptible progress, but now they are taught in 
schools and colleges, and the mariner guides his ship by them on the 
ocean. It was the same in regard to the circulation of the blood, and 
it will be the same in regard to the application of the new philosophy 
to the social improvement of man. ~ The present generation will de- 
scend, contemning it, to their graves ; but, if it be true, we are sow- 
ing in young minds seeds that will grow, flourish, and ripen into an 
abundant harvest of practical fruits in due season. A thousand 
years are with the Lord as one day, and with society a hundred years 
are as one day in the life of an individual. Let us sedulously sow 
the seed, therefore, trusting that, if sound and good, it will not perish 
by the way-side, but bring forth fruits of kindness, peace, and love in 
the appointed season.* 

I forbear suggesting any particular plan by which the objects now 
detailed may be accomplished ; because no plan can become practical 
until the public mind be instructed in the principles, and convinced 
of the truth of the doctrines, which I am now teaching: and whenever 
they shall be so convinced, they will devise plans for themselves with 
infinitely greater facility and success than we can pretend to do, who 
live only in the dawn of the brighter day. 

The next social duty to which I advert, relates to the treatment of 
criminals, or of those individuals who commit offenses against the 
persons or property of the members of the community. The present 
practice is to leave every man to the freedom of his own will, until 
he shall have committed an offense; in other words, until he 
shall have seriously injured his neighbor ; and then to employ, at the 
public expense, officers of justice to detect him, witnesses to prove his 
crime, a jury to convict him, judges to condemn him, jailers to im- 
prison, or executioners to put him to death, according as the law 
shall have decreed. It will be observed that in all this proceeding 
there is no inquiry into the causes which led to the crime, into the 
remedies for crime, or into the effects of the treatment on the offender 
or on society; yet every one of these points should be clearly ascer- 
tained before we can judge correctly of our social duties in regard to 
the treatment of criminals. 

As to the cause of crime, there is a strange inconsistency between 
our theological and legal standards on the proclivity of the human 
mind to evil. The articles of our Church teach us that the human 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ; while, 
legally, every man is regarded as so completely a moral agent, that 
he can command his will and his actions; and hence, that, when a 
clear law which his intellect can comprehend, is laid down for his 
guidance, he is a just and proper subject for punishment, if he infringe 
it. The premises and the conclusion in this last view are consistent 
with each other, and if this were a correct description of human 
nature, there would be no gainsaying the propriety of the practice. 
We should still, however, find a difficulty in accounting for our want 
of success in putting an end to crime; for, if these principles of 
criminal legislation and punitive infliction be, sound, it appears a 
strange anomaly that crime has everywhere, and in every age, 
abounded most where punishment, especially severe punishment, has 





* The serious efforts now making by the Sanitary Commissioners to improve the 
health of large towns; by the prison boards to improve the treatment of criminals; by 
by magistrates and public officers to provide houses of refuge and reclamation for young 
offenders; and by Captain Maconochie to induce the government to improve convict 


. Management—all afford the most satisfactory evidence of the progress of sound princi- 


ples toward practieal results within the last ten years. 1846. 








been most extensively administered, and that it has abated in all 
countries where penal infliction has become mild and merciful. There 
is, however, an error in this view of human nature, which Phrenology 
enables us to detect. 

It appears incredible that, in a well-governed country like this, 
where detection and punishment are almost certain to follow crime, 
any man should infringe the law, if he were not urged by impulses 
which obtained the mastery, for the time, over conscience and reason, 
We need not waste time, however, in speculating on this subject, but 
may come at once to facts. 

As mentioned in a former Lecture, the brain may be divided into 
three great regions: those of the Animal Propensities, Moral Senti- 
ments, and Intellectual Faculties. 

In some individuals the organs of the propensities bear the ascend- 
ency, in point of size, over those uf the moral and intellectual faculties, 
Such men fee] the impulses of passion very strongly, and are internally 
urged by vigorous selfish desires, which vehemently crave for gratifi- 
cation; while, on the other hand, they possess only feeble glimpses of 
moral obligation, and a glimmering of intellectual perception. When 
beings thus constituted are placed in a dense society, in which every 
man is struggling to acquire property and to advance his own fortunes, 
they commence the same career; but they take the road that first 
presents itself to their own peculi_r ‘nainds; they are impatient to 
obtain gratification of their passions; they feel few restraints from 
conscience or religion, as to the mode of doing so; they are greatly 
deficient im intellectual capacity, in patience, perseverance, and ac- 
quired skill; and from all these causes they rush to crime, as the 
directest method of enjoying pleasure. 

The class of minds which forms the greatest contrast to this one is 
that in which the moral and intellectual organs decidedly predominate 
over those of the animal propensities. Individuals thus constituted 
have naturally strong feelings of moral and religious obligation, and 
vigorous intellectual perceptions, while the. solicitations of their 
animal passions are relatively moderate. 

The third class is intermediate between these two. They have the 
organs of the propensities, of the moral sentiments, and of the intel- 
lectual faculties nearly in a state of equilibrium. They have strong 
passions, but they have also strong powers of moral and religious 
emotion, and of intellectual perception. 

Fortunately, the lowest class of minds is not numerous. The high- 
est class appears to me to abound extensively; while the middle class 
is also numerous. The middle and the highest class are at least as 
twenty to one in comparison with the lowest. 

I am aware that many of my present audience, who have not 
attended to Phrenology, may regard these, not as facts, but as danger- 
ous fancies and groundless speculations. To such persons I can only 
say, that if they will take the same means that phrenologists have 
taken to discover whether these are truths in nature or not, they will 
find it as impossible to doubt of their reality as of the existence of the 
sun at noon-day; and there is no rule of philosophy by which facts 
should be disregarded merely because they are unknown to those who 
have never taken the trouble to observe them, I respectfully solicit 
you to consider that the brain is not of human creation, but the work- 
manship of God, and that it is a most pernicious error to regard its 
functions and its influence on the mental dispositions with indifference. 
I beg leave here to assume that the views now presented are founded 
in nature, and to apply them in elucidation of our social duties in the 
treatment of criminals. 

In the case of persons possessing the lowest class of brains, we are 
presented with beings whose tendencies to crime are naturally very 
strong, and whose powers of moral guidance and restraint are very 
feeble. We permit such individuals to move at large, in a state of 
society in which intoxicating liquors, caleulated to excite and gratify 
their animal propensities, are abundant, and easily obtained, and in 
which property, the great means of procuring pleasure, is everywhere 
exposed to their appropriation; we proclaim the law, that if they in- 
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vade this property, or if, in the ecstasies of their drunken excitement, 
they commit violence on each other, or on the other members of the 
community, they shall be imprisoned, banished, or hanged, according 
to the degree of their offense ; and in that condition of things, we leave 
them to the free action of their own faculties and the influence of 
external circumstances. 

It appears a self-evident proposition, that if such men are actuated 
by strong animal passions (a proposition which few will dispute), 
there must be an antagonist power, of some kind or other, to restrain 
and guide them, before they can be led to virtue or withheld from 
vice. Now, the well-constituted members of society, judging from 
their own minds, assume that these individuals possess mora) feelings 
and intellectual capacities adequate to this object, if they choose to 
apply them. On the other hand, the conviction forced on me by ob- 
servation, not only of the brain, but of the lives and histories of great 
and habitual criminals, is, that they do not enjoy these controlling 
powers in an adequate degree to enable them successfully to resist the 
temptations presented by their passions and external circumstances. 
In treating of the foundations of moral obligation, I mentioned that I 
had repeatedly gone to jails, and requested the jailers to write down 
the character and crimes of the most distinguished inmates of the 
prisons; that before seeing these descriptions, I had examined their 
heads, and also noted in writing the dispositions and probable crimes 
which I inferred from the development of their brains, and that the 
two had coincided. This could not have happened unless, in such 
cases, the brain had a real influence in determining the actions of the 
individuals. Especially, wherever the moral and the intellectual 
organs were very deficient, and the organs of the propensities were 
large, I found the whole life to have been devoted to crime and to 
nothing else. I saw a criminal of this description, who had been sent 
to the lunatic asylum in Dublin, in consequence of the belief that a 
life of such undeviating wickedness as he had led, could result only 
from insanity; for he had repeatedly undergone every species of 
punishment, civil and military, short of death, and had also been sen- 
tenced to death—all without effect. Yet the physician assured me 
that he was not insane, in the usual acceptation of the term; that all 
his mental organs and perceptions, so far as he possessed them, were 
sound, but that he had scarcely any natural capacity of feeling or 
comprehending the dictates of moral obligation, while he was subject 
to the most energetic action of the animal propensities, whenever an 
external cause of excitement presented itself. In him the brain, in the 
region of the propensities, was enormously large, and very deficient 
in the region of the moral sentiments. The physician, Dr. Crawford, 
remarked, that he considered him most properly treated when he was 
handed over to the lunatic asylum, because, although his brain was 
not diseased, the extreme deficiency in the moral organs rendered him 
morally blind, just as the want of eyes would render a man incapable 
of seeing. 

In October, 1835, I saw another example of the same kind in the 
jail of Newcastle, in the person of an old man of seventy-three, who 
was then under sentence of transportation for theft, and whose whole 
life had been spent in crime. He had been twiee transported, and at 
the age of seventy-three was still in the hands of justice, to suffer for 
his offenses against the law.* These are facts, and being facts, it is 
God who has ordained them. Phrenologists are no more answerable 
for them, or their consequences, than the anatomist is answerable for 
blindness, when he demonstrates that the cause of that malady is a 
defect in the structure of the eye, Blame appears to me to lie with 
those persons who, under an infatuation of prejudice, refuse to examine 
into these most important facts when they are offered to their con- 





* In October, 1839, I visited the State Prison of Connecticut, at Weathersfleld, near 
Hartford, in presence of the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, Principal Totten. and other gentlemen, 
and eaw a man in whose head the moral organs were very deficient, and the animal 
organs large. Mr. Pilsbury, the superintendent of the priscn, stated that this man had 
passed thirty years of his life in the State Prison, under four several sentences, and that 
he had no doubt that, if then berated, he would, in a week, be again engaged in crime. 





sideration, and who resolutely decline to give effect to them in the 
treatment of criminals. 

The question now presents itself, What mode of treatment does this 
view of the natural dispositions of criminals suggest? Every one is 
capable of understanding that if the optic nerve be too feeble to allow 
of perfect vision, or the auditory nerve too small to permit complete 
hearing, the persons thus afflicted should not be placed in situations 
in which perfect vision and hearing are necessary to enable them to 
avoid doing evil; nay, it will also be granted without much difficulty, 
that deficiency in the organ of Tune may be the cause why some 
individuals have no perception of melody; and it will be admitted, 
that, on this account, it would be cruel to prescribe to them the task 
of learning to play even:a simple air, under pain of being severely 
punished if they failed. But most people immediately demur when 
we assure them that some human beings exist, who, in consequence 
of deficiency in the moral organs, are as blind to the dictates of bene- 
volence and justice, as the others are deaf to melody; and that it is 
equally cruel to prescribe to them, as the law does, the practice of 
moral duties, and then to punish them severely because the fail. Yet 
the conclusion that this treatment is cruel is inevitable, if the premises 
be sound. 

What, then, should be done with this class of beings? for I am 
speaking only of a class, small in comparison with the great mass of 
society. The established mode of treating them by inflicting punish- 
ment has not been successful. Those who object to the new views, 
constantly forget that the old method has been an eminent failure— 
that is to say, that crime has gone on increasing in amount, in propor- 
tion as punishment has been abundantly administered ; and they shut 
their eyes to the conclusion which experience has established, that be 
the causes of crime what they may, punishment has not yet been suc- 
cessful in removing them, and that therefore it can not, on any grounds 
of reason, be maintained to be of itself sufficient for this purpose. The 
new philosophy dictates that the idea of punishment, considered as 
mere retribution, should be discarded. Punishment, in this sense, 
really means vengeance ; and the desire for inflicting it arises from an 
erroneous conception of the structure and condition of the criminal 
mind, and from the activity of our own passions, which are excited by 
the injuries inflicted on us by the actions and outrages of this class of 
persons. Our duty is to withdraw external temptation, and to supply, 
by physical restraint, that deficiency of moral control which is the 
great imperfection of their minds. We should treat them as moral 
patients. They should be placed in penitentiaries, and prevented from 
abusing their faculties, yet be humanely treated, and permitted to 
enjoy comfort and as much liberty as they could sustain, without 
injuring themselves or their fellow-men. They should be taught 
morality, knowledge, and religion, so far as their faculties enable them 
to learn ; and they should be trained to industry. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





SusstituTion or STEAM ror AntMaAL Power.—The steam-engine is 
acknowledged to be the most important modern agent of civilization. 
Much of the slavish toil endured by our forefathers in manufacturing 
and agricultural pursuits has been dispensed with by its application. 
Sea and land are now traversed with an ease entirely unknown 
before its introduction, effecting intercourse with the remotest nations 
on the face of the earth. The iron horse harnessed to our carriages, 
ladened with the heaviest goods, outstrips the fteetest racer, enabling 
merchant and traveler to reap the benefit of a mighiy power with an 
economy of time and money utterly unattainable by other means. 
The substitution of afimate for inanimate power has from facts been 
proved to be easy of operation and effectual in its results, and as the 
natural tendency of every operation in these days of progress is, or 
should be, to obtain the greatest return for the smallest proportionate 
outlay, there is no doubt that within a few years steam will be applied 
to most of the work now done by horses. From animal power being 
everywhere limited, and also expensive in its application, it is evident 
that some more powerful agent, more economical in working becomes 


necessary: and for this purpose there is none more rful, useful. 
cheaper, or more manageable than steam power._Dublin Builder. 
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THE QUEEN'S MOTHER. 


Very few Americans who read, some weeks 
ago, a notice of the death of the Duchess of Kent, 
knew that in her England lost one whose life 
has had a more important bearing upon Great 
Britain’s condition, and power, and happiness 
as a nation, than perhaps the lives of any 
dozen of her greatest men in this century. 

The admirable conduct of Queen Victoria, 
since her accession to the throne, has had an 
immense share in producing the patriotic public 
sentiment which animates every Briton, and 
this enthusiastic love of their country and 
adoration of their Queen is the moral influence 
which, more than physical advantages, to-day 
makes Great Britain the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most secure nation in the world. 

Now the just deceased Duchess of Kent was 
Queen Victoria’s mother. 

A German by birth, and Duchess of the 
little German Principality of Leiningen by 
her first marriage, she married in 1818 the 
almost penniless English Duke of Kent. The 
only child of this Union, the present beloved 
Queen of England, was born the next year. 
The Duke died soon after his daughter’s birth, 
leaving a host of debts behind him. To pay 
these, his widowed Duchess magnanimously 
gave up all his property. She might then 
have retired to her German principality, to 
live the empty and vain, but easy life of little 
German princes. But like a true mother, she 
determined that her daughter, the heir-appar- 
ent to the British throne, should be educated 
in the country she was one day to rule, and 
should be taught by herself. 

To do this was a bitter sacrifice in many 
ways. She was a German, and the English 
do not like Germans, or indeed foreigners of 
any kind. She was poor, and her allowance 
from Parliament was, for the education of an 
heir to the throne, a beggarly pittance, £5,000. 
Indeed, her income would hot have sufficed for 
herself and daughter, had not her brother, 
Leopold, afterward the heroic King of the 
Belgians, for many years made her a consider- 
able allowance out of his own income. 
Patiently, lovingly, and with a wisdom which 
has called forth words of highest praise from 
England’s greatest men, she trained her royal 
daughter. 

Lord Palmerston said recently: “‘ From the 
earliest infancy of her majesty, the mother and 
daughter have been perpetually together, and 
their daily intercourse has been that of mutual 
affection and reciprocal confidence. To the 
care and attention of the late Duchess of Kent 
we owe in a great degree that full develop- 
ment which we so much admire of those great 
and eminent qualities by which our sovereign 
is distinguished.” And an English journal 
says: “ The very extent of the success which 
the Duchess achieved in her life-work has, 
indeed, almost blinded us to the greatness of 





the task it developed on her to perform. So 
thoroughly has become the accord between the 
throne and the people, so entirely has the 
Queen realized the English ideal of constitu- 
tional sovereignty, that this generation half 
believes a faultless monarch part of the natu- 
ral order of things. It half forgets in its 
supreme contentment at the result, the instru- 
ments by whose hands that result was for so 
many long years prepared. It is none the 
less certain that for much of the internal 
peace they now enjoy, Englishmen are indebted 
to the royal lady whose remains will on Mon- 
day be interred. That the Duchess of Kent 
brought up the future Queen in every womanly 
virtue and every English principle, is but one 
of the services the benefit of which we have 
felt for a generation. It is her special praise 
that she presented to England a queen worthy 
to reign over not only a high-principled, but a 
free nation. For fifteen years, through diffi- 
culties which now seem almost incredible, the 
Duchess of Kent held on to her great aim to 
train up a sovereign of England, and not the 
chief of an English party. The fierce party 
strife of those evil days, when the alteration 
of the succession was gravely planned, is now 
remembered only by the historian. Yet it is 
certain that the faintest swerve to the right 
hand or the left, the slightest concession, more 
especially to the Orange side, would often 
have relieved the Duchess of Kent from 
obstacles which must have seemed to her 
almost insurmountable. That the concession 
was never made, is a service for which every 
Englishman does wisely to be grateful to the 
memory of the dead.” 


When the young Victoria was twelve years 
of age, the Duchess of Kent was unanimously 
chosen, by Parliament, Regent of the country, 
in the event of the death of the King, William 
IV., while Victoria was yet in her minority. 
‘Six years afterward,” says Lord Granville, 
“she saw that daughter, at the early age of 
eighteen, not yet arrived at the years of 
womanhood, placed in the most difficult and 
responsible situation which any of her age and 
sex could possibly occupy—the ruler of one of 
the greatest kingdoms in the world. In her 
daughter’s reign she beheld the beneficial 
effects of her previous education, and the 
influence of those personal qualities which she 
had fostered and developed. Soon after she 
saw the Queen, of her own free choice, con- 
tract a marriage which has been of great 
advantage to this country, and which has led 


any sphere of life. She saw her daughter 
reign for nearly a quarter of a century, during 
times of national glory and prosperity quite 
unexampled. She saw her bring up a numer- 
ous family in a manner that gives us promise 
of their emulating her own private and public 
lffe. She had the satisfaction of seeing her 








eldest grand-daughter, by her excellent quali- 
ties, gain the attachment of a neighboring ally, 
and give birth to a son who will probably one 
day become the sovereign of that country.” 
She had her reward—and she deserved it; 
for not according to the court guide only, but 
according to all that was noble in her heart of 
hearts, and with a most sacred sense of her 
responsibility, the Duchess of Kent was the 
Queen’s mother. And not only in her daugh- 
ter was she blessed. It reads like a romance 
—the account of her family’s prosperity since 
her English life began. In 1818, when she, 
then the widowed Regent of the little princi- 
pality of Leiningen, accepted the almost 
penniless Duke of Kent, the house of Saxe- 
Coburg was scarcely known in Europe, except 
by republican denunciations. Its head, it is 
true, ruled, as its heir rules still, the little 
principality which gives the family its rank, 
but he was not then the leader of German 
political opinion. Prince Leopold had married 
the heiress of the British Crown, but his 
personal importance terminated with her death, 
and he, however high in rank, was, as regards 
politics, simply a great pensioner. The 
Duchess lived to see her house strengthened 
by the frank adoption of a great principle, rise 
to the level of the highest families of the 
world, and strike its roots broad and deep in 
the European system. If the marriage lately 
announced should be completed, six of her 
grandfather’s descendants will have sat on 
thrones, which may yet become more numer- 
ous. The reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
gained no territory, but he is the accepted 
advocate of that unity for which every German 
hopes and will one day strive. Prince Leo- 
pold, after rejecting the throne of Greece, 
accepted that of Belgium, and became the 
most popular, and one of the most influential 


of continental sovereigns. A grand-daughter 


of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is Queen of 
Great Britain. A prince of the line is King 
of Portugal, one Prince will be Queen of 
Prussia, another, it is said, will mount the 
throne of Hesse-Darmstadt, and leave the race 
still rich in possible sovereigns of the future. 
The house is now the only one which occupies 
more than one first-class throne, the only one 
which occupies more than two thrones of any 
kind. A few years more and a clear fourth of 
the European world will be ruled by a family 
which in 1818 had fewer subjects than are con- 
tained in many an English county. And they 


| have effected this great advance solely by 
to a degree of happiness not to be surpassed in | 


influence, without producing one great soldier, 
without adding one to the long list of con- 
quered peoples. The Hapsburgs, at the zenith 
of their prosperity, had fewer subjects; the 
Bourbons have not suceeeded in acquiring so 
many independent kingdoms. Of the nine 
families who so nearly divide Europe— 
Coburg, Romanoff, Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, 
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Bourbon, Bonaparte, Savoy, and Othman— 
the House of Coburg alone has been steadily 
and unswervingly constitutional. It is not 
impossible that half a century hence half 


] 


Europe may look back to the Duchess of Kent | 


as the uncrowned ancestress of its constitu- 
tional kings. 

And while the descendants of this royal 
mother sit securely on their constitutional 
thrones, shielded from harm by the willing 
loyalty of their subjects, nearly every throne 
in Europe is tottering. 

In Paris, the tirades of the corps legislatif 
against all that relates to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and, notwithstanding the polished dis- 
guise, against the Emperor himself, indicate 
the unextinguished rankling animosities of 
the coup d’état of 1852, and suggests how little 


men are famous for deeds far less noble 
Very true, but she had a reward far above all 
fame, and she lived a life and performed duties 
to which the mere empty desire for fame could 
never have inspired her. Ambition never 
made a truly great man—and it is not the great 


_ men, but the small ones—not the true women, 
| but the empty-headed ones—who are anxious 
| for fame and the world’s applause. 


is wanted to kindle another conflagration on | 


the streets. 

The Emperor of Austria scarcely keeps his 
chin above the surging tide of revolution. 
His exchequer is exhausted, and Magyar and 
Austrian equally object to all demands made 
upon them to replenish it. Were his throne 
carried away on the revolutionary wave, and 
his family fugitives on some hospitable shore 
next week, very few of his subjects would 
shed a tear, or deny themselves a pleasure on 
hearing of it. 

The King and Queen of Naples were 


hunted out of their capital, and besieged in | 


the fortress of Gaeta like wild beasts in their 


lair ; and when both were driven away before | 


the guns of Sardinia, such was the memory of 
their wrong doing, the enthusiasm of their 
subjects knew no bounds. 


The Emperor of Russia is compelled to | 
| the laxity of fiber, which, again, is attributa- 


come to terms with his Polish subjects, by the 
terrors of a universal insurrection. He is 
more feared than loved. His overwhelming 
clouds of Cossacks are his chief protection, at 
least in his Sarmatian territories. 


If we turn to Rome, that widow of two 


—we discover a sovereign who has not one 
unpaid friend. The nominal head of the 
Church is throned amid foreign bayonets— 
protected from his subjects, not by them—most 
detested by those who have longest enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign. Were he to be cast 
into the Tiber, or, as of old, to take to his 
heels, shouts of joy would rise from every 


jubdilates and Te Deums. 


But Queen Victoria sits enthroned in the 


| secreting glands sooner become feeble. 


God has so ordered it that most great men 
have owed their best qualities to noble mothers. 
The mother of Napoleon was distinguished for 
courage. The mother of Washington was 
famous for firmness. John Wesley’s piety, 
firmness, and conscientiousness were traits 
inherited directly from his mother. 
achievement in war, or art, or letters greater 
than this of giving to the world a man whose 
deeds leave their impress upon the age? Can 


| there be any object of ambition greater, nobler, 


more inspiring, and more purifying than this, 


which should animate the soul of every true | 


mother so to train her child that in whatsoever 
place God may put him, he shall do a man’s 
work in the world ? 


HAIR OF THE HEAD—SOFTENING 
OF THE BRAIN. 








In speaking of the hair that covers the hu- 
man brain, we would observe that each hair 
is hollow, and that its color, as well as its 
vitality, depends upon the glands situate at 
its root. Any cause, therefore, which debili- 
tates those glands necessarily deprives the 
hair of its nutrition, in which case it soon 
falls out. Baldness, or the shedding of the 
hair upon the top of the head, is caused by 


ble to nervous relaxation. 


Is any | 





fine, shiny hair indicates a negative condition, 
and marks an effeminate mind. 

That hair which stands up on end attracts 
more electricity and creates more vitality and 
action at the roots, as well as upon the brain. 
A highly positive brain would be likely to be 
covered with a strong, but not always a thick, 
growth of hair, generally standing on end, as 
the result of the electrical condition of the 
brain under it. Such hair would be difficult 
to keep combed down sleek, and such a result 
would be, in its owner’s estimation, of very 
little consequence, as his pride does not run in 
that direction. 

A negative brain, on the contrary, would be 
covered with a thick growth of fine shining 
hair (if the scalp be healthy) lying flat to the 
skull, upon which the owner would be likely 
to expend considerable care, it being the only 
portion of the head capable of appreciating 
improvement. Various combinations of these 
extremes would produce varying conditions of 
the hair. ; 

Those persons who possess a healthy, fine, 


| strong physical development, carry within 
| themselves a good degree of vitality, upon 


which the mind can depend for a supply 
which evidently exists in robust men like 
Lewis Cass and the late Daniel Webster. 

But when the physical organism is not 
equal to the mental, which calls for more 
vital electricity than the physical body can 
supply, the mind will seek in the surrounding 
electrified elements that which nature de- 
mands, causing the hair which covers the 
internal battery to be raised, or to stand on 
end, as in the case of William H. Seward or 


| the late John C. Calhoun. 


All sudden and violent mental emotions act 


| as repeliants to nervous electricity, driving it 


to stand by constant combing upward, assists | , mayer" 
| rents are driven off, and a sensation is expe- 


in producing a healthy action of the glands; 


and the head, therefore, whose hair stands up | 


which the hair is constantly combed down. 


ee ee a thi | is not so liable to become bald as that on | 
civilizations—the center of brilliant traditions | 


Hair that naturally stands up, or is made | from the centers through the capillary rami- 


fications. Thus, in fright, the eleetrical cur- 


rienced in the scalp, as if the hair stood on 
end. In severe cases, permanent torpor of the 


| nerves of the scalp, and the consequent loss of 


The erectness of the hair is the result of a | 
healthy action at its root, and indicates a | 


healthy and vigorous general constitution. 
Why some persons sooner become bald than 


others is because, from the laxity of fiber, the | 


harsh hair indicates a want of that proper, 


| healthy action. 
house in Rome, and his own priests would sing 


love of her millions of constitution-loving | 


citizens ; and no private sorrow of hers but is 
shared by the nation. 
And yet some misguided persons will say, 


The condition of dry, harsh hair may be 
improved by washing the head, by friction of 
the scalp, or any other means by which a 
positive electrical condition of the scalp may 


| be maintained while the individual is in gen- 


the noble lady to whom, under God, all this | 


happiness and prosperity is owing, was not 
known by name, even, to the greater part of 
the civilized world. She was not famous; as 


eral good health. 

Those persons whose hair stands up or lies 
loose, are more active and efficient than others, 
for the reason that they have a more positive 
electrical condition of the brain, as well as 
greater firmness of fiber; whereas smooth, 


Dry, j 


color of the hair, has frequently been the re- 
sult of fright. 

Vital electricity is consumed just in pro- 
portion to the intensity and continuance of 
thought. If the consumption should be 
greater than the supply, mental imbecility 
will be the consequence. The consumption 
ef mental electricity is as essential to deep 
thinking as water to the wheel or steam to 
the locomotive. Therefore, if electricity, gal- 
vanism, or animal magnetism were daily con- 
ducted, through nature’s channels, to the im- 
becile mind by human effort, suffering human- 
ity would receive direct aid, the softening of 
the brain would be arrested, and the tenden- 
cies to idiocy would be mitigated. 

It may be asked why the hair of the various 
kinds of animals, and the feathers upon birds, 
stand up when the animal is in anger, or in 
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preparation to fight. Our answer is this: 
The passion which impels to muscular action 
produces a highly positive condition of the 
entire surface under which every muscle is 
enabled to contract with its greatest possible 
power. The hair, feathers, ete., assume a 
standing position under these circumstances, 
as the conductors through which the surplus 
emanations pass off—the cause of their thus 
standing being the condition of the surface 
which requires the discharge. Passion, even 
without bodily action, is ever followed by a 
corresponding debility, thus proving that vital- 
ity has been withdrawn during the action. 


Sotomon W. J wett. 
Raocrns, Wrsconsrn. 





(For Life Mustrated.) 


RETIRING PROM BUSINESS. | 


BY H. W. THOMSON. 


THERE is an idea prevalent among our 
business men that, when past the meridian 
of life, they should retire from the scenes in 
which they, so far, have been active partici- 
pants, and spend the remainder of their days, 
away from the toil and turmoil of the world, 
in calm repose. This period of retirement is 


looked forward to as the season of refreshing | 


rest at the eve of life’s sultry, toilsome day. 
It is to be regretted that this sentiment is 
spreading among those to whom, if carried 
into practice, it would be most injurious. 
Constant exertion is essential to the pres- 
ervation of the intellectual powers. The 
rust of inactivity must not be permitted to 
corrode the delicate machinery of the mind; 
and that it may be preserved in good working 
order, it must be kept running, and no time be 
given for the accumulation of rust. 
tion can not be kept up without a motive- 
power, or stimulus, which is found in study, 
politics, the work-shop, in any pursuit that is 
followed with a purpose. The mental calm of 
an aimless life generally results in mental 
stagnation. With no strong incentive to ac- 
tion the powers are suffered to fall into decay ; 
the finer sympathies are lost in the all-absorb- 
ing selfishness that is bred by idleness, and the 
whole nature is deformed. It is said that in 
the game of chess it is better to play with a 
poor plan than with no plan. Whether this 
be true of chess or not, it is certainly true of 
the game of life, which must be played with a 
design, and that a wise one, or we shall be 
the losers. The old men, seen everywhere, 
who have sunk into mere inanities are such, 
not because their minds are worn out—for that 
can not be—but because their efforts have 
relaxed, and their intellects have so long Jain 
dormant that they can not now be roused to 
action. Humboldt wrote his ‘“ Cosmos” when 
past eighty; Benton finished his “‘ Debates”’ 
while the hand of death was upon him; 
Voltaire’s best work—“ Irene”—was written 


This ac- 











at eighty-three. In every age there have been 
old men—in the senate, on the bench, in the 
pulpit, literateurs—whose powers have shown 
little, if any, diminution with age, because 
they kept their brains at work, and did not 
suffer themselves to be shorn of their strength 
by the enervating repose of idleness. There 
is work for every man ; and if he squander 
his vital forces in indolence he must suffer the 
penalty. Every burden cast aside, every duty 
shirked, tends to the loss of some motion, to 
the stoppage of some part of the mental 
mechanism and to its consequent destruction. 
Continue to narrow the duties and lessen the 
burdens of the man, and you clip off his 
faculties, one by one, until there seems a very 
death of his soul, and he rests like a dead 
weight on society. But, on the other hand, 
every additional incentive brought to bear 
upon the mind gives a new impetus to his 
faculties. 

Let our business men, then, enlarge their 
spheres of action ; not in a spirit of degrading 
mammon-worship, but for the purpose of in- 
creasing their usefulness. 
cherish these dreams of ignoble repose, but 
cheerfully discharge every duty which lies in 





the product of 375 multiplied by itself, which 
he did almost instantly. He said that he 
obtained the result—140,625—by multiplying 
the multiplicand by its component parts, 25 
and 15. The number of inches in 180 mil- 
lions of miles he says is 10,886,400,000,000 ; 
and to express the number of drops of water 
in a lake thirty miles square and ten feet deep, 
allowing 1,000,000 drops to a cubic foot, he 
affirms will take forty-three places of figures. 
The former example he wrought, as he in- 
formed me, several years since, while sawing 
off a stick a few inches through, without stop- 
ping the saw ; and the latter product was the 
result of a computation made in a dream. 
Your mathematical readers can test their 
accuracy by a solution. In the question of 
distance, the computation is made according 
to the English method, of 18 feet in a rod and 
280 rods in a mile. 

The appearance of the organ of Number in 
his head is somewhat singular. The eyebrow 
extends laterally farther beyond the corner of 


| the eye than is common, but directly above the 


Let them no longer | 


their pathway, and so keep in play every | 
power, enlarge the grasp of the mind, and fit | 


it for a reception of the great truths which 
will be revealed in another and higher stage 
of existence. 





ARITHMETICAL PRODIGY. 


ridge of the bone there is a depression. He 
informs me that his power of computing is 
not as strong as formerly, his present age 
being about seventy years, Causality, Com- 
parison, Constructiveness, and Ideality are 
largely developed in his head; and the ap- 
pearance of the brow and features generally, 


| resemble considerably your cut of Zerah Col- 
| burn in the “ Self-Instructor.”” 


Messrs. Eprtors—I have recently visited | 


an old gentleman who was said to possess ex- 
traordinary powers of calculation. 
education, and makes all his calculations in 
the head, never having learned to use a pen or 
pencil. For the purpose of testing his ability 
in this direction, and making observations 
upon his ecraniological developments, J asked 
him to give me the number of days from 
March 23, 1837, to the same time in 1861. 
He immediately replied, 8,766—the exact 
number. I asked for the hours, and he re- 
plied, 210,384. He said that the minutes 
would be over twelve millions, and the 
seconds not quite eight hundred millions. 
The former, I believe, is 12,623,040, and the 
latter, 499,296,000. During a brief examina- 
tion of his head, he wrought out an example, 
and at the close of my remarks stated the 
question and gave the answer. The example 
was this: If a cannon-ball fly at the rate of 
two miles per minute, how long would it be in 
going one hundred and eighty millions of 
miles? The time he stated to be, 171 years 
1 month and 13 days, which answer is, I 
believe, a little less than one day and a half 
too large; but the error is not sufficiently 
great to account for a non-observance of the 
leap year, which shows that he divided by the 
mixed number, 3654. I asked him to give me 


He has no | 





Zoo.tocicaL Muszum.—Professor Agassiz— 
the peculiar pet of all classes of Boston society 
—has just reported the condition of his new 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. He states 
that his applications to leading naturalists and 


| museums in Europe for specimens have been 
| liberally answered. Many valuable collections 
| have already been received, and others are on 


| their way to Cambridge. 





The amount of 
material accumulated in the museum would 


make volumes, equal in scientific importance 
to any published by the learned societies of the 
old world. During the past year no less than 
91,000 specimens, representing 10,884 species, 
have been added to the museum, and this 
number is probably to be increased when the 
packages only partially examined shall have 
received the proper attention. This is cer- 
tainly a great result, the importance of which, 
says the Professor, may be appreciated when 
it is stated that, less than a century ago, when 
Linnzus published the twelfth edition of his 
“Systema Natura,” the whole number of 
animals then known by him from all parts of 
the world did not amount to 8,000. 





Tue Warer-Cure Journat is an invaluable 
periodical. Those who are suffering from chronic dis- 
eases, feebleness of body, or despondency of mind, will 
speedily find a remedy by perusing the Water-Oure 
Journal. Those who have mens sano in corpore sano 
will do well to take the Journal, and ascertain how they 
may prevent disease and premature decay. Published by 
Fowier axp Wexis, No. £08 Broadway, New York, at 
one dollar a year.—Zagle, Mitchell, lowa. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Man possessing a social nature instinctively 
seeks association in nearly all the great interests 
of life. Governments, churches, cities, neighbor- 





hoods, fraternities, and families are based on this | 
| on Persnotoey, Puystotocy, or some of the NATURAL 


great law. 

There is not only a friendly pleasure in such 
association, but there is really a great philosophi- 
cal requirement for it. Union is strength, dis- 
union is weakness; concert is power, isolation is 
inefficiency. Each one of a hundred, by associa- 
tion, comes in possession of the best thoughts of 
all, and each being thus instructed by the wisdom 
of all, may there also find strength to modify or 
overcome his characteristic defects. Since Phre- 
nology treats of mind, its study is necessarily of a 
social character, and this fact gives additional 
value to an association in which to prosecute its 
study. 

To call attention to the value of such societies, 
and to facilitate their formation, we publish the 
following as a covenant form of Constitution and 
By-Laws, which may be modified to suit the 
wishes of people in various localities and in dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

Srcriox 1.—This Society shall be called the 
Pureno.oeicat Soctery. 

Sorrow 2.—The object of this Society shall be the 
advancement of the science of Phrenology, and the pro- 
motion of intercourse among Phrenologists, by meetings 
for the reading of papers, the exhibition of casts, busis, 
and other fllastrative sp and by di i and 
investigations ; to point out the importance of Phrenology 
as the true philosophy of mind, and its several applica- 











tions in education, self improvement, jurisprudence, and | 


medicine; to correct misrepresentations respecting the 
science, and to awaken a more extended and lively 
interest In its caltivation. 
ARTICLE I. 
Sxotiow 1.—The Officers of this Society shall consist of 
a Presideat, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, ond a 
Board of three Trustees, who shall be elected annually. 





Srotton 2.—This Society shall have power to determine | 


the duties of its «Micers, and the duration of their 
terms of office. 


ARTICLE 111 
Szuction 1.—The Society may admit to membership any 
individual of good moral character, on being r nd 


IV.—The President, with the concurrence of the Vice- 
President, sball have power to cali special meetings of 
the Society, by giving due notice thereof. 

V.—It shall be the duty of the President, and in case of 
his absence, the pres:ding officer, at each stated meeting 
of the Society, to appoint some ber whove duty ic 
sha'l be, at the next succeeding meeting, to read a paper 





sorences. It shall also be the doty of the President, at 
the expiration of his term of office, to present to the 
Association a synopsis of the proceedings of the Society 
during his term of office. 

VL—lIt shall be the duty of the Vice-President, in the 
absence of the President, to perform his duties; and in 
case of the absence of both, a President pro tem. shall be 
chosen, whose duties for the time being shall be those of 
the President. 

VII.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a 
record of the proceedings of each meeting; to read the 
proceedings of the preced:ng meeting; give notice to all 
the members of each meeting ; and ail the names of each 
as they may be admitted, and keep and preserve ail 
records and documents belonging to the Society. 

VIILL.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep a 
regular and correct t of tary apper- 
taining to the Society; to collect all money due the 
Society by members or otherwise; 'o pay all orders -igned 
by the President: and turther, it shall be his duty, at the 
expiration of his term of office, to present the Society a 
written report of all his actings and doings in his official 
capacity. 

1X.-It shall be the duty of the Secretary to write and 
answer all letters and communications on behalf of the 
Society. 

X.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees, upon 
order of the Society, to report, from time to time, the 
character and cost of such books, casts, and busts, and 
other matters as they may deem desirable for the Society. 
It shall also be their duty to provide a room, and have it 
suitably furnished for the meetings of the Society. 

XI.—Aby person possessing the requisite quslifications, 
and complying with the provisions of tne Constitution, may 
become a member of this S ciety, by a vote of two thirds 
of the members present. 

XIL—Any person of eminence in either of the pro- 
fessions, or who is a member of any learned or scientific 
body, residing within the county, may, by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present, be admitted to honorary 
membersbip. J 

XIIt.—As woman needs all the aid Phrenology and 
Physiology can give in the important duty of domestic 
traiving and education, it shali be a special duty of the 
Society to induce women not only to become members 
of the Society, but also to become familiar theoretically 
and practically with these sciences. 

XIV.-—It shall require a vote of two thirds of all the 








ed (in writing) by a member of the Society. 


Seetion 2.—Applications for memberships must be 


made at the monthly or semi-monthly meeting. 


Srorton 3,—Any persons on being elected, and taking | 


their seats as members of this Society, shall sign the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and pay to the Treasurer the sum 
of —— —— as an initiation fee. 

Szction 4.—Five members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Szotton 5.—The Society shall have power to levy such 
contributions as mey be deemed necessary to carry into 
effect the objects of this Society. 

Szction 6.~Any member of this Society may be ex- 
pelled by a vote of a majority of all its members. 

Suction 7.—This Constitution, or any clause thereof, 
shall not be abolished, altered, or amended, except by a 
vote of two thirds of all the members. 

BY-LAWS. 

L—The stated meetings of the Society shall be held on 
of every month, or more or less frequently, as the 
Society may, at its annual meeting, direct. 

IL—The election of Officers shall be annually, on the 
first Tuesday of January, aad by ballot; a majority elect- 
ing, and in case of a tie, the presiding officer shall give the 
casting vote. 

ILL—It shall be the duty of the President to preside at 
each meeting, preserve order, regulate the debates, decide 
all questions of order, and propose questions for discus- 
sion, in case no question is before the meeting. 








bers to alter or amend the above By-Laws. 





OLD YOUNG MEN. 





We hear much of Young America. and 
have been looking for it for years. One of 
our artists endeavored to supply the de- 
ficiency a year or two ago by publishing a 
picture in lithograph called ‘‘ Young Amer- 
ica,’’ and the laughable fact of the matter is, 
that the little fellow is not more than three 
years old; but there is more philosophy than 
fun after all in the picture. 

It is true that we have now only children 
and would-be men, the idea of youth having 
become obsolete. 

It is nothing strange in this city to see a 
boy five years old with a cigar in his mouth, 
swearing like a pirate. Boys of ten having 
these habits are very common, and a boy of 
fifteen, if it be lawful to call such a boy, is 
indeed a rarity who is not a smoker. This 
vile habit, this precocious iniquity, this re- 





spectable degradation is sapping the life of 
our young men, and making them old prema- 
turely. 

We remember, thirty years ago, when there 
were young men, and even youth. We re- 
member their ruddy looks, their hearty health- 
ful appearance; but now we find sharp- 
visaged, wrinkled, nervous-looking lads of 
sixteen, and from that to twenty, wearing all 
the marks of care, anxiety, and age. Indeed, 
if we go to our immigrant docks, we see the 
hardy sons of the Emerald Isle step ashore 
with their round youthful faces, carrying their 
little bundles under their arms, wearing hob- 
nailed shoes and corduroy trowsers, and they 
remind us by their healthy looks of the youths 
we used to know in boyhood, when for a per- 
son under thirty years of age to smoke was 
considered a disgrace, and it certainly was a 
rarity. One has only to stand on Broadway 
and see the cadaverous, nervous, irritable 
young men pass his window for a single hour 
to be convinced that some subtle, insidious 
enemy is working at the vitals of society, nor 
need we look long for a sad solution of the 
mystery, for nearly every young man will be 
seen with a cigar in his mouth. The vice is 
respectable ; well-dressed people indulge in it, 
even doctors and ministers practice it. And 
sometimes smoking doctors recommend smok- 
ing to their patients. The habit is prevalent 
—the destruction of our people is also 
prevalent, and the public is not aware that 
this poisonous drug is at the bottom of the 
mischief. 

Young men who reach manhood under such 
habits are comparatively inefficient ; and if 
they live to be thirty-five or forty, and suc- 
ceed in business, it is owing more to their 
excellent natural constitutions than to any 
particular care they take of themselves. 
And the next generation, if it has a chance 
to grow up, what will it be? We verily 
believe that if there were not an infusion of 
healthy blood from abroad, and this evil habit 
were to be continued for another hundred 
years, a man twenty-five years of age would 
be considered old, if, indeed, any children 
could be brought to the age of puberty. 

Still, young men say they feel well—tobacco 
does not injure them; but the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Physiology will teach the 
observer that their very looks, their great 
glaring eyes, their sunken cheeks, and their 
nervous, anxious expression of countenance 
testify that the poison is working at the 
foundation of their health, and that soon they 
will utterly break down; and though the 
individual has no other chapter of life free 
from this bad habit with which to compare 
his present feelings and condition, and though 
kindly Nature in the spring-time of his life does 
her best to patch up his constitution and send 
health through his veins and nerves, it is alla 
mockery, and his system will soon give 
evidence of physical bankruptcy. 
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THE WAR. 





Usti. Fort Sumter was fired on by the South 
Carolina troops, we had not allowed ourselves 
to believe that a collision would really take 
place between the seceded States and the old 
Union. On the 12th of April, the anniversary 
of the birth of Clay, the South Carolina troops, 
under the command of Gen. Beauregard, late 
of the United States army, opened fire with 
seven forts and batteries on Fort Sumter 
under Major Robert Anderson, U.S. A., with 
about sixty men. Several vessels had been 
dispatched from New York with a view to re- 
provision the garrison if it could be done 
without a collision, but if resistance was 
offered it was the design of the administration 
to re-enforce as well as to re-provision the 
garrison, if possible. A storm at sea delayed 
the vessels, and the attack was made in antici- 
pation of their arrival. Major Anderson and 
his gallant officers and men fought bravely 
for thirty-six hours, after having eaten their 
last loaf, and having become exhausted from 
long serving their guns as well as from want 
of food and repose, the wood work of the in- 
terior part of the fort having been set on fire 
by hot shot and shells from the assailants’ 
The heroic commander of a band 
of heroes capitulated after being urged to do 
so by a deputation from Beauregard under a 
flag of truce. This capitulation allowed the 
Major and his garrison to salute their flag and 
take it with them with all their side arms and 
personal property, and to have a free passage 
to any parts of the country they might desire. 
This form of capitulation was offered by Major 
Anderson before a gun was fired, he being out 
of provisions and seeing no means of a supply. 
On Sunday, April 14th, the fort was evacuated. 
Major Anderson reached New York by sea on 
the 17th. President Lincoln on the 15th, by 
proclamation, called for 175,000 troops to repel 
insurrection and to protect the capital. To 
this call all the Northern States promptly 
responded, and two days afterward several 
regiments from Massachusetts were on their 
way to the Federal city. In Baltimore, April 
19, there was a collision between a riotous 
crowd and the Massachusetts 7th regiment as 
it was passing through that city, and two or 
more soldiers and several of the rioters were 
killed. The New York 7th regiment, the pride 
of the Empire City, left on the 19th amid the 
shouts and benedictions of hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the whole city was decorated with 
flags from roof to pavement. On the 23d, 
four regiments left New York and Brooklyn 
for the city of Washington. 

Whatever may be the result of this strug- 


batteries. 











| to be forwarded. 


WHOLFSALE AND RETAIL 
COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Having for many years past been in the 
practice of making purchases for our 
country friends with apparent satisfaction 
to them, and the demand for such services 
being constantly increasing, we have con- 
cluded to establish in connection with our 
other business, a 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


for the purpose of purchasing and forward- 
ing to any portion of the country, anything 
that’ can be found in New York. Our 
extensive acquaintance and long business 
experience give us advantages which we 
are able to use for the benefit of our cus- 
tomers, and we shall use our best endeavors 
to render our purchases satisfactory, both 
as regards quality and price. 

In order that our plan may be tested, 
we will gladly fill any orders for the ful- 
lowing commissions : 

On sums less than ten dollars... .10 per cent. 

= over ™ ae ee 

Expenses of packing and shipping to be 
paid by the purchaser. The money must 
accompany each order; but in cases where 
the exact amount can not be known, a 
portion, say one half the estimated amount, 
can be sent with directions to collect the 
balance by express on delivery. 

We will guarantee in every instance to 
furnish the same quality of goods at as low 
prices except our commission, as they 
could be procured for were the purchaser 
here. 

Funds should be sent in drafts on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, when con- 
venient. When the discount on money 
exceeds one per cent, it will be charged 
to the party ordering. 

For our reliability we refer to our busi- 
ness standing for the past twenty years ; 
to the hundreds of thousands throughout 
the country who have had dealings with 
us, and to the principal business-men in 
New York and other cities. 

Send on your orders—any amount from 
six cents upward—and give us a trial. 

Be particular to state how the goods are 
Small packages weigh- 


| ing but a few ounces can be sent by mail 


gle, there is but one feeling north of Ma- | 
son and Dixon’s line, and that is enthu- | 
siasm for the honor of the stars and stripes, | 
the flag of Wasuinoron, of Jackson, and | 


Scorr. 


for six cents an ounce, postage prepaid. 
When sent by express or as freight, 
charges can be paid on delivery. Address, 


Fowier anv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Go Correspondents. 


C. A.—Is there any objection to the union, by 
marriage, of two persons with extreme black eyes? 

Ans. The chief objection is, that the temperaments are 
probably too much alike; besides, very black eyes are not 
as strong as blue or gray, hence the children, both of whose 
parents have very black eyes, would be likely to have 
weak eyes. — 

E. W. T.—1. Is an organ inherited very lar 
or is it made so by oultiveties ? and then in ela, me 
its hizhest power fails, does it come down to full size, and 


is i. then at full more powerful than if it never had been 
more than full? 


Ans. The tendency to become very large, or to remain 
only full or average, is inherited, just as the tendency to be 
six feet tall, or only five or five and a half feet; but the six 
feet of height must grow by normal-physical culrure. 
The whole brain sometimes becomes smaller and less 
powerful in age, even as the muscular system becomes 
smaller and weaker. We think an organ having grown 
less by age is not as strong at full as it would have been 
at full in the prime of the man’s life; but had it been fall 
only at the man’s prime and diminisbed one size by age, 
it would be weaker than an organ having descended from 
large to full. Impressions made upon a young brain and 
mind are more lasting than those of subs« quent age, be- 
cause the brain is more susceptible, the mind has fewer 
knowledges, and, as it were, lives them over and over. 
When children know bat few persons, their names and 
countenances are made ineffaceable, partly becuuse seen 
and conned over and over; in later lie, names and faces 
become so multiplied that the mind can not keep track of 


all. It is supposed that facts and experiences of an im- 
portant character, or these apparently important, because 
inade on the fair, unoccupied tablet of the mind, are in 
some way treasured in the central portions of the brain 
and will there remain fresh after the outr substance of 
the brain has ceased to be delicately susceptible to out- 
ward impressions, in some manver analogous to the fact 
thet the man whose sight has become feeble or js entirely 
lost can recall, by memory, the beautiful visions of form 
and color which he had received in early life, through the 
agency of his now sightiess eyes. 


E. R. 8.—The “ Onguent,” to make whiskers 
grow on smooth faces in six weeks, to which you refer, is, 
most undoubtedly an unmitigated humbug. It bas been 
on sale for years, and of course is sold to beardless persons 
who hope to realize a crop, and when they find themselves 
sold they pocket the loss and say nothing, and th 
crop of green ones follow suit, and so the thing prospers. 











Messrs Environs PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL: 
The believers of Phrenology are being surprised by news- 
papers asserting that “ Blind Tom” is a practical illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of the science, and that a professor 
sent to examine his head vy you). found him deficient 
in the organs of Time and Tuve; will you gratify an old 
subscriber by an explanation in the next pumber 

Re, iy. The report of such an examination by us, or any 
one sent by us, is entirely without foundation.—Eps. 
JOURNAL. ange 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. Our excellent likeness of 
Prof. Agassiz is from an original photograph by Whipple, 
of Boston, whose popularity as an artist is broadly based 
on substantial merit and we cordially commend him as an 
artist to all our friends. —— 

For the use of the portrait of Ling in our last 
number, we are indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Charles F. 
Taylor, of New York, author of the “ Theory and Practice 
of the Movement-Cure.” Dr. Taylor was among the first 
to introduce the Kinesipathic or Movement-Care Treat- 
ment in this country, and is one of its most successful 
practitioners. —_— 

Dr. Burrouten, the successful and popular 
superintendent of the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum, located 
at Trenton, is one of the very few men fitted by constitu- 
tional organization, culture, and experience to understand 
and manage the insane. The Annual Report of the In- 
stitution above-named for the last yeer is received, and it 
exhibits the most satisfactory evidence of excellent mau- 
agement, and we are glad to see that the Legislative 
Committee appointed to examine into its affairs, und the 
State Managers io their report, cordially concur in regard- 
ing the institution and its able superintendent as equal to 
the very best in the country. It is a rare gift to be uble to 
understand the peculiarities of insane persons and to 
menage them successfully, and in this c of persons, 
which could almost be counted on one’s flogers, we must 
count Dr. Buttolph. 
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Adbertisements. 


ApVERTIseEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure Insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trums.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


A. 8S. Barnes & Burr's 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
1861. 
AMONG THEIR LATE ISSUES ARE: 

1. PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD'S NEW EDITION OF 
THE CLASS-BOOK OF BTANY, designed for all 
= of the Union; the most thorough and — 

xt-Book ever issued from the American press. 
Risser” (The old edition is still published. 
ce, So. 


% PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN’S COMPLETE 
FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, embracing GR4MMAR, 
CONVERSATION, and LITERATURE, with an Ade- 
quem Dictionary, ali in one volume. Price, $1 ¢0. 

© French book extant will compare with this excellent 
treatise for giving a thorough a! 
of the French language. 

8. MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL MANUAL, being a 
Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the Gen- 
era! and State Governments of the United States, adapt- 
ed to the use of Colleges Acad s, and 8 
Price, 75 cents. This work is exactly suited to the 
times; when the past of the nation should understand 
the principles of the Goverument under which they 

ve. 

4. MRS. WILLARD’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. With engravings. 
Price, 75 cents. 

5. MRS. WILLARD'S LAST ptt J OF HER EX- 

CELLENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
This book is brought down to the “John Brown Ruid.” 
Price, 75 cents. 

6. ZACHOS’ ANALYTIC ELOCUTION, being an 
Avalysis of the Powers of the Voice, for the purpose of 
a in Speaking, illustrated by Copious Exam- 

s, and marked by a System of Notation. By J. C. 
Pechon A.M. Price, $1 

7. PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS, being an 
Introductory Course of Natnural Phuosophy, with over 
800 splendid illustrations Price, $1 

8 HOWE’S YOUNG CITIZEN'S CATECHISYs, a Book 
for Young Scholars, upon the Principles of Civil and 
State Government, with Questions and Answers. Price, 
50 eents. 

9% HANNA'S BIBLE HISTORY ; a Text-Book for 
and i On the catechetical plan. 
Price, 1. 


10. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Price, 











sysiematic knowledge 








$2. 

11. DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. An 
Introduction to University Algebra. Price, 75 cents. 
12. DAVIES’ ay al UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. An 

Iatroducti jon’s Algebra. Price, $1. 
A 8. BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 John Street, New York. 
A. 8. BARNES & BURR pubilish— 
Davies’ Series of Mathematics. 
Parker & Watson's Series of Readers. 
Moateith & MeNally’s Series of Geographies. 
Clark’s System of English Grammar. 
Porter's rinciples of Cnemistry. 
Emma Willara’s School Histories. 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science. 
Smith’s Speilers and Definers. 
Beers’ System of Penmansn'p. 
Smith & Martin’s Bookkeeping. 
Emmons & Page's Geology, eic., etc. 
a Send fr their Catalogue of over 200 volumes of 
ucational Works, knowa as the National Series of 
Standard School 8. 








NEW 
Execrro-Gatvanic Bartrery, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Putce, $10. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
$08 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $100. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
ELLS, 803 Broadway, New York, will secure, 

by rewrn of first mail, Phonographic Books, 
from the study of which you can, without a 
@ teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Szewine Macuines, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
With Glass Cloth-Presser, Improved jem, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 

OFFICE, NO. 565 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

“ The machine for family use.”— Life Jilustrated. 

“This Machine -—- oy ‘ ide. sonenal ’ and ranks 
highest on auty, 
and general ,~ Fh of the stitching when done, and 
the wide range of its application.”—Report of American 
Institute, New York. 

This Report was in accordance with the 
awards at the FAIR OF THE UNITED 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ; at the Fairs of the 

(on & Institute, , New as 





revious 
TATES 





. Boe 
Franklin olen Phitadeiphis’; 3 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; 
sation. Ci ae 
Kentucky Institute Louisville ; : 











, Se. Louis ; 

Mach ’ é tit. , San Fra ; 

at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Virginia, Tenn 
Vermont, mae, Illinois, 
Connecticut, ssouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Dube Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsyivania, lowa, California, 


and at hundreds of county fairs. 








Text-Booxs or Soctan Rerorm 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

BARCLAYS; oe, Tryine to Serve Two Masrenrs. 
1) mo, extra muslin. Price, 45 cents. 

BESSIE GORDON’S LESSON. 12mo, cloth, with en- 
graved irontispiece and vignette title-page.” Price, 1% 
cents. 

BROKEN CISTERNS; or, Tae Story or Jesse 
Wortutneton. Beautifully illustrated; thick lzmo, 
Price, 65 cents. 

CIRCUS GIRL AND SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 
cloth. Price, 3” cents. 

DAY-DREAMS; on, Story or Auice Currrorp. Four 
jull-page Wlustrations. 208 pages, Ibmo. Price, 30 
cents; in muslin, 35 cents. 

ELMSGROVE; or, Sunpar-Scnoot Boys Contrastep. 
Price, 18 cents, 

ENVELOPE MAKERS. Illustrated. Price, 25 and 80 
cents. 

HUGH FISHER; or, Home Parncretes Caerrep Ovt. 
Price, 8v and 35 cents. 

PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS. 18me, cloth. Priee 

cents. 

RAGGED HOMES, AND HOW TO MEND THEM. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

An admirable eo of the condition and exigen- 
cies of that portion of the community referred to, j~ 
modes of reaching them. 

READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; on, Tue 
Story or Comrort Auuson. By the author of “ Irish 
Amy.” A very expressive stg of me of the 
= principles of social reform. 3816 pages, with orig- 

al illustrations. Price, 45 cents. 

nosker DAWSON; or, Toe Brave Sprrarr. Price, 
30 and 35 cents. 

RUTH ELMER. A Tale for School Girls. Written for 
the American Sunday School Union, and vor 
adapted 4 teach the importance and value of right 

tic habiw and duties. 126 pages. 

Price, 20 — 25 cen s. 

Full Catalogues of the Society’s publications, and 
samples of its periodicals, will be sent, on apptication, free 
of charge. Address 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
it 599 Broadway, New York. 


18mo, 








Perrersons’ New Posuicatrons! 


NEW AND GOOD BOOKS BY THE BEST AUTHORS, 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE, 
And Published by 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
1. 

THE CROSSED PATH; A Story of Modern Life. By 
Wilkie Co'lina, author of * Woman in White,” * The Dead 
Secret,” ete. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25; or in two vols., 
paper cover, for $1. 

11 

CHARLES DICKENS’ NEW BOOK. A MESSAGE 
FROM THE SEA: AND THE UNCOMMERCIAL 
TKAVELER. By Charles Dickens (Boz), author of 
“The Pickwick Papers,” etc. Complete in one large duo- 
decimo volume, cloth, for $1 25: or a cheap edition, in 
one volume, paper cover, o 50 cents. 


SECESSION, COERCION, AND CIVIL WAR; Tar 
Tae or 1861. By . Jones, author of “ Wild Western 
Scenes,” “ War Path, » « Rival Belles,” ete. One volume, 
cloth, $1 25; or in two volumes, paper cover, for $1. 

Iv. 

LIFE IN THE OLD WORLD; or, Two Years ix 
SwitZERLanp anv Itaty. By Fredrika Bremer, author of 
“Homes in the New World,” “ Neighbors,” * Home,” 
“ Four Sisters,” “ Father aod Daughter,” et. Translated 
by Mary Howitt expressly for the American publishers, 
who purchased it at a very large cost Complete in two 
oa be duodecimo volumes, of near 1,00 pages. Price, 

). 


v. 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP AND MAR- 

RIAGE. By the author of “ Frank Farleigh,” “ Lewis 

Arundel,” ete. One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1 25; or in 
two volumes, paper cover, 4 #1. 


THE THREE COUSINS. "By James A. Maitland, Esq., 
author of * The Watchman.” “The Wanderer,” “ Diary 
of an Old Doctor,” “The Lawyer's Story.” “ Bartaroe,” 
ete. Comprete in one large duodecimo volume, cloth, for 
$1 25; or in two volumes, nen cover, for $1. 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; or, Tae Ap- 
VENTURES of a Lapy in Searce or a Goop Servant. 
By one who has been almost worried to death. Complete 
in one volume, paper cover —— 50 cents. 


THE ngs oy ty DaUGHTER. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Price, 25 we 


THE MAN WITH FIVE WIVES. By Alexandre 
Dumas, the author of “The Count of Monte Coristo,” 
“The Three Guar. smen,” “Twenty Years After,” etc. 
One volume, octavo. nice” 50 cents. 


THE RUINED GAMESTER. By George W. M. Rey- 
nolds, author of “ The Court of London,” “ Rose Foster,” 
etc. One volume, octavo. be 50 cents. 


CAMILLE; Or, Tue Caneaza Lavy. (“La Dame 
Aux Camelias.”) The greatest book in the English lav- 
guage. A literal transiation from the French of Alex- 

Dumss the Younger. One volume, cloth, price 
$1 25; or, in two vols., paper cover, for §1. 


x1. 
THE LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. French, 
German, Spanish, Latin, snd [talian Without a Masier. 
Complete in one large volume, cloth, $1 25. 


xt. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey. Complete 

in two volumes, now cover, price $1; or, bound in one 
volume, cloth, price $1 25. 


MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS. By G. W. 
M. Reynolds. One —. “pad cover, 50 cents. 


COUSIN HARRY. This ‘ow book by Mrs. oa» is 
just published from advance London sheets, and is far 
superior to the *Gambler’s Wife,” and is bound in one 
large duodecimo volume. Cloth, price $1 25; or, in wo 
two volumes, paper cover, for a 


THE COUNTESS AND" THE PAGE. By G. W. M. 
Reyn One volume, — Price, 50 cents. 


THE MEMOIRS OF Vipocg. v2 by himself. 
Complete in one volume, clowb, price $1 25; or, in two 
volumes, paper cover, for $1. 

Copies of any y Rt above books will be sent ay 
one, to any place, of postage, oa remitting the price 
in a letter to the publishers. ~ . 

Address all orders and letters to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

And they will receive immediate attention. 

BOOKSELLERS, NEWS AGENTS, and ail 
otners, will please send on — orders at once for what- 
ever they may want of the abo 
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pr s)Baltare 


ATED ~ 
cELEBRY OISELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principal Cites and Towns in the 
United States. 

Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 

ohn nomena, and bave »s exhibition at their dif- 
nt sal 8, hi making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading hines and ising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 











Tue Trisune ror 1861. 
PROSPECTUS. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Vol- 
ume. Daring the last year THE TRIBUNE has been 
obliged to devote quite a large proportion of its space to 
Politics, but we shall henceforth be able to limit our space 
devoted to Political discussion, and devote most of our 
columns to subjects of less intense, but more abiding, in- 
terest. Among these, we mean to pay especial attention to 

L—EDUCATION. 

The whole subject of Education, both Popular and Gen- 
eral, will be di d in our s throughout the 
year 186!, and we hope to enlist in that discussion some 
of the profoundest thinkers and ablest instructors in our 
country. It is at once our hope and our resolve that the 
cause of Education shall receive an impetus from the ex- 
ertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behalf during the yeur 
1s61 


IL—AGRICULTURE ’ 
We have been compelled to restrict our elucidations of 
his great interest throughout 1560, and shall endeavor 
to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
d ation is calculated to render the reward of labor 
devoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall 
receive prompt and full attention. 
IIl.—MANUFACTURES, ETC. 

We hail every invention or enterprise whereby Ameri- 
can Capital and Labor are attracted to and advan usly 
employed in any department of Manufacturing or Mechan- 
ical Industry as a real contribution to ihe Puvlic Weal, in- 
suring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more remuner- 
ating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
better wages to the Laborer. The Progress of Mining, 
Iron-making, Steel-making, Cloth-#eaving, etc., etc., in 
our country, and the world, sha)l be watched and reported 
by us with an earnest and active sympathy. 

IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

We employ the best correspondents in London, Paris, 
Turin, Berlin, and other European capitals, to transmit us 
early and accurate advices of the great changes there 
silently but certainly preparing. In spite of the pressure 
of Domestic Politics, our news from 'he Old World is now 
varied and ample; but we shall have to reader it more 
perfect during the eventful year just before us. 


V.—HOME NEWS. 

We employ regular paid corresoondents in California, 
at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold 
Region, and wherever else they seem requisite. From 
the more accessible portions of our own country, we derive 
our information mainly from the muitisarious correspond- 
ents of the Associated Press, from our exchanges, and the 
occasional letters of intelligent friends. We aim to print 
the chea general newspaper, with the fullest and most 
authentic summary of useful intelligence, that is anywhere 
afforded. Hoping to “ make each day a critic on the last,” 
and print a better and better paper from year to year, as 
our means are steadily enlarged throuyh the generous co- 
operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and sba:l 

to deserve a continuance of public favor. 








TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE (311 issues per annum)........... $6 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 = = S  Poccocccces 8 
WEEKLY (52 *. 4 % -~Diecssvsess 2 


TO CLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for $f, five for 
$11 25, ten copies to one address for $20, and any larger 
number at the latter rate. For a club of twenty an extra 
SORT. will be sent. For a club of forty, we send THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three —— for $5, five for $8, ten for $12, 
and any larger number at the rate of $1 %0 each per an- 
hum, the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To 
clubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to 
him who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send 
one copy of the Semi- Weekly Tribune. For each club of 
one huudred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis 
one year. 

Payment always inadvance. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 





GARDEN SEEDS. 

The following, put up in packages at 10 cents each, will 
be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any Post- 
office in the U. 8., by Fowizr anp We ts, N. Y.: 
Articheke, Large Squash ° 


As) 4 Sweet Spanish . 
Exura Barly Turnip Beet, Sweet Mountain do, (for Mangos), 
Early Blood Turnip do., Large Cheese Pumpkin, 
Leng Blood Mammoth ° 
Long Smooth Blood do. Long Scarlet Radish, 
Early Purple Cape Broccolf, Scarlet do., 
Early York ite do do, 
Kacly Wakefield do., Yellow 

Early Ox Heart do., Chinese Winter do., 
large Late Bergen do., Black Fall . 
Large Late Drum’ ° Victoria Rhubarb, 
Large Late Flat Dutch do., Linneus do., 

Fine mhead Savoy do., . 

Red Dutch ; 

Early Horn Uarrot, Round Spinach, 
Long Orange do., w do., 
Loug White do. do, 


le 
, Prickly > 

Thorburn’s Nonpareil Cauliflower, Early White Bush Squash, 
Early London do., Summer Neck 

te 0. . Lima Cocoanut do., 
Ea: ly Walcheren do., Boston Marrow do., 
Early Short Green Cucumber, Winter Crook Neck do., 
Early White Spined do.,, Large Red Tomato, 
Large Red Smooth do,, 
Large Yellow do., 
West India Gherkin, do., Bed Cherry do., 
Improved New York Egg plant, Yellow Cherry do, 
Carled Scotch Kale, Pear 


White Cabbage Lettuce, Yellow Plum — do., 
do. 


9 Early White Dutch Turnip, 
Early Curled Silesia do., White Globe do., 
Hardy Green do. White Norfolk do., 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Green Citron " Yellow Aberdeen do., 
Skillman’s Netted do., New Yellow Finland do,, 
Cantelope do., Improved Ruta Baga, 
Ice Cream Water do., ze, 
New Orange do., do., Summer Savory, 
Carolina do., do., Winter do, 
__ — Pugs do., — 
Citron do., preserves, ‘me. 
Long Green Okra, Lemon ‘Balm, 
Improved Dwarf do., Coriander, 


Large Red Onion, Pease) 


Large Yellow do,, Lavender, 
Large White do., Rosemary, 
Extra Carled Parsley, Hyssop, 
Improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 
Cherry P e Catnip, 


‘epper. 
Long Cayenne do., 


In addition to the above we can furnish most of the rare 
seeds in market at lowest prices. 


FLOWER S8EEDS. 

We are enabled to offer our friends an assort- 
ment of flower seeds, which we think will meet 
the approbation of all. We get them from the 
most reliable sources, and believe there is no va- 
riety in the whole which is not attractive and 
worthy of cultivation. 

We shall furnish five assortments, put’ up in 
packages, as follows : 

No. : will contain = varieties. 


“ “e 


« 3 “ec 12 “ 
« 4 “ 10 “ 
“ 5 “ 5 “ce 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 

The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be Onz Dottar. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
copy of our work, “‘ The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 

No package contains any variety that is found 
in any other. So he who purchases the whole 
will have sixty-three different kinds. Each paper 
contains more seeds than is usually desired for 
one garden, and it is often the case that neigh- 
bors join in sending for them. 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—TWENTY VARIETIES. 
Ageiatum, fragrant. Globe Amaranth, mixed. 


Sweet Allyssum. Hawk weed. 
China and German Asters. Hyacinth Bean. 
Double Mixed Balsans. Love Grass. 
Belvidere or Summer Cypiess, Lupins m‘xed. 
Campanula, Lorey’s. Mixnonette, 


Candy Taft, fine mixed. Nigelia—Love in a Mist. 
Clarkia. Animated Oats, 
Convolvulus, major, mixed, Sweet Peas, mixed. 
Guly, mixed. Sweet Sultan. 


PACKAGE No. 2.—SIXTEEN VARIETIES. 


Sensitive Plant. Dwarf As er, mixed. 

Venus’ Looking-Glass. Lavender. 

Larkspur. Marvel «f Peru, mixed. 

Silene, or Catchfly, Biiza Gracilis, quaking grass. 
Zinnia, mixed. Acroclineum, Everlasting fiower. 
Rose of Heaven. Canary Bird flower. 

Love Lies Bleeding. 


| 
Cypress Vine. 


Datura 
Hollybock, dwarf, Italian, mixed. | 





PACKAGE NO. 8.—TWELVE VARIETIES. 


Polyanthus, mixed. Globe Asters, finest mixed. 
Portulaca mixed. Amaranthus, Joseph's coat. 


Sweet Rocket. Canna Indi Indian Shot, 
Phlox Drummondii, mixed. Musk —" ” 

Petunia, mixed. Monkshood. 

Ornamental Mexican Poppy. 


PACKAGE No. 4.—TEN VARIETIES. 


‘orget-Me- Not. Lantana—beautiful. 
Hollyhocks, double, mixed, Chrysanthemum, finest mixed. 
lew plant. ered Balsam. 


ce Cameli: 
Fou:-o’clocks, Suntanaate Pipe. 
Foxgloves, Honesty. 


PACKAGE No. 5.—FIVE VARIETIES. 
Tree Mignonette. Dwarf Ch them: flower 
Ten Weeks’ Stock, double mixed, one warigties. e * 
Smith's Prize Balsam. “joe 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


An Apprant To Patriots! 
For the Benefit of the Families of those who may fall 
IN DEFENSE OF THE FLAG OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


The entire profits of the sale of the PORTRAIT OF 
MAJOR ANDERSON, which was taken at Fort Sumter, 
will hereafter be ited in Bank for the benefit of the 
families of those who may fall in the present contest in 
defense of the Flag of the United States, and paid over to 
the committee authorized to take charge of such contri- 
butions by the great Union Meeting of April 0th. 
E. ANTHONY, 501 Broadway, New York. 





WIDOWS AND THE FATHERLESS. AND DO HONOR 
AT THE SAME TIME TO THE BRAVE ANDERSON. 

The press throughout the United States will serve their 
—_— by giving the above as wide publicity as 





CoRNWALL CoLLEGIATE Sonoot. 


The position of this Institution offers unusual advantages 
in healthfulness and beauty of situation, ease of access, and 
freedom from injurious influences. A limited number of 
pupils will be received into the family of the Princi 
and instructed in any of the branches of a thorough En- 
glish lor math tical education, The greatest 
seen beeen a ae those whose moral character 
wou an to their companions. For lars, 
or other iaterunstion, address _ = 

ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
Cosnwa tt, Onanex oa N. Y. 








6,000 Acents WanrTep, To 
sell Six New Inventrons—two very recent, and of great 
value to families; all pay great profits to Agents. Send 


four stamps and get eighty Te rticulars, 
5t* EPHRAIM BLOWN, Lowell, Mass. 


-_—s « SVQ : 
Gg , 
WMNUNS. 
’ 
Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
snp aaa as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
oan - 





This is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the stodent becomes a critic, and 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplis penman. 


Sent by mail t-paid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED.’ > °YOWLER AND WELLS. 
208 Broad 





A New Edition of 


How to Gert a Parent. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 

New Patent. Law Entire, — 
aE ae many important changes have been 
made. 

Sent by ma‘l on receipt of two postage stamps. 

Fowrer anv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





ConversatTion—Its Favits anp 
I 


GRACES. 
New apg with 


60 cents. 
FOWLER 


additions, Cloth, 
D WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE YOUNG GIANT OF THE WEST. 





BY A. L. STONE. 





Somesopy has called us the Youne Giant 
or THE West. He hasn’t many of the graces 
of the exquisite—this young giant—so the 
foreign artists have drawn him. The shirt- 
frill and the patent leather and the patent airs 
of the French dandy, he doesn’t much affect. 
His clothes are thought not to sit well, to be a 
little awkwardly made and awkwardly worn. 
But he gets up early in the morning and dresses 
in haste. He doesn’t spend much time before 
the glass. He runs his fingers through his 
hair instead of a comb—his only anriety being 
to keep it out of his eyes—and neglects the 
pomatum entirely. In the portrait, his shoes 
are broad and thick-soled, but he stands firm in 
them, and when he swings them they have 
momentum. His hands are large, but there’s 
a gripe in them. His hat brim is narrow, but 
it lets the light of heaven on his fuce. His 
shirt collar is high and stiff, but it keeps him 
looking straight ahead after his destiny. His 
coat is short-waisted, he doesn’t run to waste 
(waist) in broadcloth. The piece of apparel 
that clothes his nether limbs stops a little too 
soon in its downward reach, but he is growing 
so fast. 

In short, there may be found many a more 
polished-looking gentleman—fitter for ladies’ 
presence—but there are apparent in him such 
bone and muscle—such wiry cords about the 
loose-strung joints—such a long-armed and 
deep-chested ourfit for the wrestling of earth’s 
potentates, that the sight of him doesn’t much 
encourage these jealous ones to try a fall. 
They may make game of him—and that’s just 
what they find him—came. 

But he wasn’t always a giant. He had his 
own cradling. It was a rude nursery in 
which he learned to walk—it was a rough 
discipline that shook him free from his leading 
strings. 

Searce two generations of men—and many 
an individual lifetime still wearing greenly on 
in the midst of us—span the entire length of 
our national eristence—an added céntury and 
a half will go back to our forefathers’ first 
coming—and within these brief periods the 
germ has become the oak, the fresh-born foster- 
child of Liberty has become the youthful giant. 
—N. Y. Teacher. 





Tue Hyprorutt ror Destrorime Insects. 
—Highly important unsolicited and unexpected 
testimony from Dr. Asa Fitch, Entomologist of the 
Stare of New York, and the most distinguished 
authority im the country. In the Country 
Gentleman of January 25th, 1861, in a lengthy 
article on the best mode of destroying insects, by 
Dr. Fitch, we find the following : 


Ia my experiments for cotnaging noxious insects, I 
have for a long time felt the want of an efficient instru- 
ment with which to shower and drench the leaves of trees 
and herbs with certain vegetabie infusions and chemical 
solutions, to cleanse them from insect vermia thereon— 
an instrum: nt more capacious than the syringe and more 





economical than the garden engine. This want is at 
length fully supplied by the Hydrooult of W. T. Vose, 
manafactured by the American Hydropuit Company, at 
151 Nassau Street, New York. This implement, costing 
$12, it I rightly remember, and sent by ex wherever 
ordered, should be in every country habitation, as a safe- 
guard against fire, if not needed for any of the several 
other uses to which it is applicable. And the best advice 
I can give our querist, is to furnish himself with this instru- 
ment, «nd whea these bugs again appear on his quince 
leaves, treat them each and every one to a dose of tooacco 
water, aloes, quassia, and other bitter infusions, soap-suds, 
weak lye, lime water, ete., and long before he has ex- 
hausted the pharmacopeia, we think he will come to 
something that is such an efficacious remedy for this 
insect, that, elated with the discovery, he will immediately 
, the world kaow it through the columns of the Country 
n. 





(Por Life Niustreted.) 


I'M NATURE’S CHILD. 





BY MISS E. M. M. 





Tan skies are bright—the world is fair, 

The rippling stream, the roaring sea, 

The mouotain breeze, the flowrets rare, 

All, all bear charms most dear to me, 
For I am Nature’s child. 


I love the free, glad things of earth, 
I love the trees with verdure rife, 
Its children, when in hours of mirth 
They drown the weary cares of life— 
I’m Nature’s merry child. 
Horrah! hurrah! my echo brings 
A tone I fondly, fondly greet; 
I'll shout again—and let it ring 
Uniil it starts me to my feet, 
Affrighted at the sound. 
The thunder-cloud, the snow-capped bill, 
The light’ning’s flash, the tempest’s roar, 
The wild winds whistling, piping shrill, 
Delight me ever, evermore, 
For I am very wild. 


I'm wild with joy and wild with thought, 
I’m wild with hope and wild with grief; 
I’m Nature's child—have often sought, 
Ia Nature’s tone to find relief; 
I love her music well. 





—_—_—-— 


OUR STELLAR SYSTEM. 


Tue grandest of all problems with which science 
has grappled, is the relation of the stars to each 
other. Sir William Herschell, with his great 
telescope and his comprehensive mind, led the way 
in this sublime study, and the path which he 
marked out is now being pursued by able and 
earnest observers, all over the civilized world. 
The results yet obtained in regard to the position 
of the fixed stars in relation to each other and 
their distance apart are neither as positive nor as 
definite as our own solar system, still, within cer- 
tain limits, some facts have been determined 
which almost overwhelm the mind with their in- 
conceivable grandeur. 

First, it has been ascertained that our sun is 
one of an innumerable multitude of stars which 
are grouped together in one collection or system, 
separated from other stars in the universe. The 
general form of this stellar system, and our posi- 
tion in it, have been roughly determined. It is 
in the form of an irregular wheel with a deep 
notch on one side, and with a portion of another 
wheel branching out from it. Our sun is situated 
pretty near the middle of the system, and about 
where the branch divides. The dimensions of this 
collection of stars are so vast, that if expressed in 
miles they would require rows of figures of such 
confusing length as to convey no definite idea to 
the mind, and the plan has been adopted of stat- 





ing the time a ray of light would require to tra- 
verse them. It would take a locomotive five hun- 
dred years to pass from the earth to the sun, while 
a ray of light makes the journey in eight minates, 
and yet a ray of light, moving with the same 
velocity, would require three years to reach the 
nearest fixed star! In applying this measuring 
rod to our stellar system, it is found that, through 
the thickness of the wheel, the distance is such 
that light would occupy 1,000 years, and through 
the diameter not less than 10,000 years in making 
the passage! In some directions, indeed, the sys- 
tem stretches away into the depths of space be- 
yond the reach of the most powerful telescope to 
measure. 

If we pass through the inconceivable distance 
we have been considering, out beyond the bound- 
aries of our stellar system, we find a region of 
empty space, destitute of stars, at all events of 
those which are luminous and visible. Traversi 
this void space through distances which appall the 
mind by their immensity, we find other systems 
of stars probably similar to our own. And 
astronomers are now considering the possible rela- 
tion of these several clusters to each other— 
whether there is not a system of systems.— Scien- 
tific American. 





REMITTANCES AND DISCOUNTS. 


Owrtne to the unsettled state of business affairs in the 
country, the notes of many of the banks at a distance from 
New York are so unsaleable as to be subject to heavy rates 
of discount. We are consequently obliged to suspend our 
custom of paying the exchange on drafts ; and whenever 
our friends send us money bearing more than three or 
four per cent. discount, we shall be obliged to charge it to 
their account, or deduct it from the amount of goo |s sent. 
All will readily see the propriety and advantage of remit- 
ting gold, Eastern bills, or postage stamps. To-day, April 
26, the bank-notes of all the States south of Mason and 
Dixon's line can not be sold for more than 50 cents on a 
dollar; Illinois, Wisconsin, and most of the Western 
States, are worth a little more. 


Frienps—Co-workers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from yeu? 





Jacoss’ Patent Portroxtio Parer Fite.— 
Of proper size for the Pareno.ocicaL and Warer-Cure 
Journais—for sale at this office. These Files will pre- 
serve the Journals as nicely as if they were bound, and 
will last for years. Price 50 cents. They will be sent by 
mail, post paid, when desired. 

Fow.er anp Wes, 308 Broadway, New York. 





FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 


Postmasters, Clerygmen, Teachers, and others, are re- 

quested to act as Agen's, and get Clubs for 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Published monthly—sent a year for ................ $1 00 
Clubs of Ten Subscribers, and extra copy to getter-up 5 00 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD OF 
HEALTH. 


ee $1 00 
Ten Copies, and extra copy for getter-up of Club.... 5 00 


Subscriptions commence on receipt of order, and 
PAYMENT ALWAYS IN ADVANOE. 
BOTH JOURNALS MAY BE INCLUDED IN ONE 
CLUB IF DESIRED. 
Add sia cen’s a year for each subscribver in the British 
Provinces to pay postege. 

SPRCIMEN NUMBERS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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